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PREFACE. 

This  Primer,  after  being  in  general  use  in  our  schools  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  now  been  carefully  revised,  and  the  narrative 
brought  down  to  the  present  time.  The  writer,  from  an  ex- 
perience of  over  twenty  years  in  teaching,  begs  to  ofifer  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions,  the  use  of  which  will  be  found  effective  Iv. 
bringing  the  young  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

1.  In  the  frst  course  through  the  book  the  teacher  should 
give  an  outline  "talk  "  when  assigning  a  portion  for  study. 

2.  During  the  lesson,  a  large  map  of  the  country  should  be 
before  the  class  for  ready, reference.  A  most  useful  exercise  is 
the  making  of  an  outline  map  on  the  black-board,  upon  which 
the  pupils  may  be  taught  to  locate  events  by  means  of  colored 
crayons. 

3.  Questions  do  not  follow  the  chapters  for  oral  driU,  but  the 
words  in  heavy  type  are  intended  for  use  instead.  Such  words 
indicate  the  points  about  which  teachers  and  pupils  may  question 
each  other  to  the  fullest  extent. 

4.  These  words  also  afford  the  means  for  consecutive  rcvieiv, 
as  they  meet  the  eye  readily,  and  will  assist  the  memory  as  to  the 
order  of  events. 

5.  No  list  of  dates  is  given.  It  is  better  that  the  pupils 
should  make  such  lists  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  learn- 
ing only  the  principal  ones  during  the  first  reading. 

6.  During  the  second  reading  of  the  book,  both  the  consecu- 
tive and  topical  methods  should  be  emijloyed  in  review.  If  the 
former  is  not  thorough,  the  latter  will  only  confuse  the  memory 
and  the  understanding. 

7.  Only  in  the  second  course  may  all  such  questions  as  those 
for  ' '  written  tests  "  be  allotted.  One  like  No.  11  should  not  be 
given  in  the  first  course.  At  that  time  it  \W11  be  well  to  encour- 
age pupils  to  gi^■e  extended  oral  answers  to  simjjle  questions. 

Being  in  full  sympathy  with  both  teacher  and  pupils  in  the 
associations  of  the  school-room,  the  writer  hopes  he  is  aiding 
both  in  a  patriotic  work. 

Peterborough,  ISSA.  J,  F.  J. 
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HISTORICAL    PRIMERS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION — DISCOVERIES. 

1.  Sister  studies.  7.  Trade  four  hundred  years  ago 

2.  The  History  of  Canada.  8,  H.  Columbus. 

3.  America  four  hundred  years  ago.  10.  The  Spaniards. 

4.  America  now.  11.  England— Ciibot. 

5.  6.  What  led  to  the  settlement  o(  12.  Newfoundland. 

America.  13.  France— Cartier. 

1.  If  we  wish  to  know  everything  about  a  country,  w^ 
must  study  both  its  Geography  and  History  ;  hence  these 
have  been  called  sister  studies,  and  they  should  be  carried 
on  at  the  same  time.  The  former  names  the  limits  of  the 
country,  traces  its  rivers,  measures  the  height  of  its  moun- 
tains, or  describes  the  number  and  position  of  its  cities  ; 
the  latter  relates  to  all  that  is  known  about  the  people  who 
have  ever  lived  in  it,  their  condition  when  they  first 
settled  there,  and  what  they  have  since  done  to  make 
themselves  either  better  or  worse.  If  the  nation  has 
waged  any  wars  we  learn  their  causes  and  what  resulted 
from  them,  what  happened  in  times  of  peace,  how  the 
country  has  been  governed,  and  through  what  changes  the 
government  may  have  passed  ;  while,  mingled  with  the 
story,  we  shall  read  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  making  the  name  of  their  country  an 
honor. 
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2.  The  History  of  Canada  describes  the  condition  of 
tliis  country  wlien  jjeople  first  came  liither  from  Europe, 
relates  liow  the  ]*rovince  of  Quebec  came  to  be  settled  by 
the  French,  and  the  other  provinces  by  the  English.  It 
explains  why  the  United  States,  where  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  are  not  under  the  same  government  as 
Canada,  and  tells  why  Canadians  call  England  the  Mother- 
country.  It  also  tells  us  h<nv  each  provnice  began  and 
grew  in  numbers,  extent,  and  wealth  ;  and  how  they  all 
caine  afterwards  to  form  the  Uni<jn  called  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  In  it  we  read  the  names  of  such  men  as 
Cartier  and  Champlain,  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  Brock  and 
Tecumseh,  and  many  others,  who  have  done  much  to  build 
up  and  advance  Canada. 

3.  Take  the  map  of  the  world  and  note  well  the  position 
of  Europe  to  the  east,  and  of  America  to  the  west,  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Four  hundred  years  ago  the  peoj>le  of 
Euroi^e  knew  nothing  about  America.  No  ship  liad  then 
been  known  to  sail  directly  across  that  wide  water ;  no 
city  of  New  York,  or  Halifax,  or  Quebec  existed  then,  but 
great  forests  grew  where  these  cities  now  are.  The  only 
people  living  at  that  time  in  this  part  of  the  continent 
were  Indians,  who  built  no  houses,  but  dwelt  in  tents  or 
huts,  made  of  bark  or  skins,  and  called  wigwams.  They 
had  no  roads,  but  travelled,  hunted,  or  fought  their  battles 
through  the  woods  that  shaded  all  the  land  ;  while  long 
journejs  were  made  upon  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  bark  or 
wooden  canoes.  They  had  no  books,  and  knew  very  little 
of  the  Creator,  whom  they  called  the  Great  Spirit.  They 
were  bold  and  cunning,  generous  to  their  friends,  but 
bitterly  revengeful  to  their  foes.  There  were,  however, 
some  great  chiefs  among  them,  who  were  noted  for  their 
love  of  the  people,  their  honesty,  and  theii-  kindness  to 
enemies. 
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4.  How  different  is  America  now,  studded  with  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  crossed  by  roads  and  railways,  while 
steamboats  and  vessels  go  to  and  fro  upon  its  large  lakes 
and  rivers  !  Much  of  the  forest  has  been  cleared  away, 
and  in  its  place  fields  of  grain  wave  in  the  sunlight,  and 
churches,  schools,  and  farm-houses  dot  the  surface  of  the 
country.  You  seldom  see  an  Indian  now,  and  the  most  of 
the  people  in  Amei'ica  have  light  complexions  like  the 
peojile  in  Europe.  The  reason  is,  they  are  either  Euro- 
peans, cr  the  descendants  of  Europeans. 

5.  How  have  these  changes  happened  ?  What  led  the 
people  of  Europe  to  find  their  way  across  the  ocean — • 
across  three  thousand  miles  of  water — to  this  continent  ? 
And  when  they  found  it  covered  with  forests  and  inhabited 
by  savages,  why  did  they  come  back  to  it  again,  more  and 
more  of  them,  until  the  whole  land  is  now  in  tlie  pos- 
session of  the  white  man  ? 

G.  If  you  look  around  you  thoughtfully,  you  will  learn 
the  very  cause  that  led  to  the  settlement  of  America.  You 
Avill  see  that  the  i)eoj)le  do  not  spend  their  time  in  liuntin;_; 
and  fishing,  as  the  Indians  did,  but  in  tilling  the  ground, 
in  buying  and  selling,  and  sending  their  grain  and  mer- 
chandize to  other  lands,  for  which  they  bring  back  goods 
not  produced  in  tliis  countiy.  It  was  this  desire  to  trade, 
which  led  the  white  man  across  the  Atlantic. 

7.  Look  next  at  the  map  of  the  Easteni  Hemisphere. 
Four  hundred  years  ago  the  European  nations  that  were 
great  traders  were  the  English,  French,  Spaniards,  and 
some  others  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Ships 
used  to  sail  as  far  eastward  on  this  sea  as  Constantinople 
and  other  ports,  and  were  there  laden  "nith  rich  goods 
brought  overland  from  various  parts  of  Asia.  A  large 
porticm  of  these  goods  consisted  of  spices,  beautiful  cloths, 
gems  and  precious  stones,  and  gold  and  silver  from  India. 
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In  this  way  Europeans  heard  of  that  distant  land,  and 
many  were  tlie  fables  related  of  its  lich  mines,  its  people, 
fruits,  and  animals.  Merchants  wished  to  reach  it,  and 
travellers  who  had  been  there  and  to  China,  came  back 
and  told  that  there  was  a  great  sea  to  the  east  of  Asia,  like 
that  to  the  west  of  Europe.  As  time  went  on,  the  strife 
in  trade  increased,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  became  the 
greatest  of  commercial  nations.  Brave  mariners  ventured 
to  sail  down  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Portuguese  had 
small  settlements  here  and  there,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  their  ships  were  yet  too  frail  to  weather 
its  storms,  and  their  courage  was  not  bold  enough  to  lead 
them  around  it. 

8.  All  these  years  learned  men,  merchants,  and  sailors 
were  tliinking  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  wondering 
whither  a  voyage  westward  on  its  waters  would  lead  them. 
Some  thought,  and  among  them  Cliristopher  Columbus, 
a  brave  sailor  from  Genoa  in  Italy,  that  it  must  be  the 
same  sea  that  washed  the  east  coast  of  Cliina,  and  that  by 
it  they  might  find  a  shorter  way  to  the  famous  India.  This 
great  man  was  the  first  to  believe  that  land  would  be 
reached  by  sailing  westward,  and  spent  several  years  in 
trying  to  persuade  the  monarchs  of  different  countries  to 
furnish  him  with  sliijis  to  jjrove  its  existence.  But  iKme 
were  willing  to  venture  their  ships  and  men,  until,  in 
A.D.  1492,  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  by  pledging  her 
jewels,  fitted  out  three  small  vessels,  and  gave  the 
command  of  them  to  Columbus.  In  August  of  tliat 
year  he  set  out  from  Palos,  in  Spain,  and  on  the  12th 
of  October  landed  on  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  Bahama  group.  After  exploring  many  of 
the  islands  now  called  the  West  Indies,  he  returned  to 
Europe,  taking  with  him  specime'is  of  gold  and  fruits, 
also  several  of  the  natives,  whom  ha  called  Indians,  for 
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he  thought  he  had  landed  on  islands  near  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  fabled  India  of  Asia,  which  he  had  set  out  to 
iind. 

10.  I'here  was  great  surprise  when  Columbus  returned, 
for  no  person  in  Spain  exjiected  to  see  him  or  his  com- 
panions again.  But  when  nobles  and  merchants  heard  of 
tlie  beautiful  islands  he  had  found,  of  the  strange  people 
he  had  seen,  and  above  all  of  the  gold  to  be  had  across  the 
Atlantic,  surprise  gave  way  to  eagerness  to  go  there  them- 
selves, and  it  was  not  many  years  before  the  Spaniards 
held  spread  over  much  of  Suuth  and  Central  America.  In 
these  regions  were  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
led  that  nation  to  claim  possession  of  them.  In  the  more 
northern  parts  they  did  not  discover  the  precious  metals, 
so  were  not  anxious  to  settle  the  country,  and  thus  all 
north  of  Mexico  and  Florida  Avas  left  to  be  exjjlored  by 
the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

11.  Of  these,  England  was  the  first  to  explore  the 
coasts  of  America.  In  1497,  King  Henry  VII.  sent  out 
John  Cabot,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  to  make  discoveries. 
This  man  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  whicli  he 
was  the  first  to  see.  In  the  next  year  his  son,  Sebastian, 
visited  all  the  coast  from  Labrador  to  Florida,  and  claimed 
it  in  the  name  of  England.  But  England  was  then  dis- 
turbed by  civil  war,  arising  out  of  the  rebellion  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  and  was  not  able  to  follow  up  tlie  advantage  of 
her  j^rior  discoveries  in  the  region  about  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  thus  lost  her  chance  of  peaceably  possessing  what  she 
afterwards  acquired  by  conquest. 

12.  France  was  the  nation  which  ranked  next  in  pro- 
jects of  discovery.  As  early  as  1506,  French  vessels  came 
to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  foi  .)he  purpose  of  fishing 
for  the  cod  and  whale,  which  were  highly  prized  in  Europe. 
They  also  tried  to  settle  the  adjoining  coasts,  but  these 
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attempts  did  not  succeed,  for  the  stories  of  golden  trea- 
sures found  l)y  the  Sjianiards  farther  t<j  the  southward 
made  tlie  French  restless  to  acquire  like  riclies.  More- 
over, the  old  thought  of  reaching  India  by  a  short  route 
westward  still  possessed  the  minds  of  men  in  Europe. 

13.  It  was  this  thought  which  influenced  J?cq,ues 
Cartier,  in  1.5.'J4  and  '5,  to  expl(n"e  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf 
and  River,  to  wliicli  he  gave  their  names.  He  went  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Hochelaga,  where  INIontreal  now  stands, 
and  gave  to  the  chief  rivers  and  islands  he  passed  the 
names  they  now  bear.  The  word  Montreal  is  derived 
from  the  French  name  Mtmt  (English,  Mount)  R<jyal, 
which  he  bestowed  upon  the  mountjiin  standing  behind 
the  present  city  ;  wliile  the  name  Canada  1)ecame  applied 
to  the  wlude  country,  because  he  often  heard  the  natives 
use  it,  although  it  meant  simply  a  village. 

14.  In  1641,  the  King  of  France  made  the  Lord  of 
Roberval  the  first  viceroy  of  Canada.  Roberval  and 
Cartier  made  several  voyages  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  touch- 
ing at  Newfoundland,  and  exploring  tlie  neighbcjring 
islands  and  coasts.  The  last  voyage  was  in  1549,  when 
Roberval  set  sail  from  France,  taking  with  liim  a  large 
number  of  people,  in  order  to  form  a  settlement ;  but  they 
were  all  lost  at  sea,  and  this  disaster  so  discouraged  the 
king  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  no  efibrt  was  made  to  col- 
onize Canada.  Cartier,  in  one  of  his  voyages,  had  left  a 
small  settlement  at  a  jjlacu  a  little  above  where  Quebec 
now  stands,  l)ut  it  dwindled  away.  The  people  were  not 
lusud  to  the  circumstances  of  a  new  country,  and  did  not 
Icnow  how  to  sui)port  themselves,  so  that  many  died  from 
disease  and  the  remainder  went  back  to  France. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SETTLEMENT   OF   CANADA   BY    THE   FRENCH, 

1.  English   voyasres — Probisher —        7.  Quebec  founded. 

Gilbert — Drake,  8.  Chauiplaiii's  explorations. 

2,  3.  Fisheries — Fur  trade.  t),  10,  11.  Ohamplaiu's  difficulties. 

4.  De  la  Roche.  12    The  "  One  Hundred  Associates. " 

5.  Pontji:rav6  and  Chauvic.  13.  Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 
C.  Chainplain.                                           14.  Death  of  Chamijlain. 

1.  About  the  time  that  France  relaxed  her  efforts, 
England  began  once  more  to  take  an  interest  in  the  New 
World.  The  latter  nation  laid  claim  to  the  whole  of  the 
coast-line  from  Labrador  to  Florida,  because  she  had  been 
the  first  to  visit  it  in  1497.  The  voyages  of  the  French 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  so  that  this  feeling 
between  the  two  countries  became  one  means  of  keejnng 
their  attention  directed  to  this  continent.  In  1575,  the 
English  under  Martin  Frobisher  arrived  at  Newfound- 
land, and  in  1583,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  took  possession 
of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  visited  it  in  1585. 

2.  Although,  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
Roberval,  the  court  of  France  sent  out  no  expedition  to 
the  St.  LaAvrence,  the  vessels  of  private  merchants  came 
regularly  every  year  to  Newfoundland,  to  fish,  and  the 
French  began  to  trade  with  the  Indians  for  furs,  or  pelts. 
The  wild  animals,  from  which  the  furs  were  taken,  were 
very  abundant  in  the  forests  of  America,  and  the  Indians 
very  skilled  in  the  pursuit  of  them.  In  exchange  for 
these  pelts,  the  traders  gave  beads,  trinkets,  colored  cloth, 
or  other  cheap  goods,  and  afterwards  sold  the  furs  in  France 
at  good  prices,  often  making  thereby  large  fortunes.  Thus, 
two   sources   of   rich    traflic    opened   to   the   French    in 
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America,  namely,  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
fur-trade,  which,  if  wisely  used,  M'ould  have  done  more 
good  for  France,  than  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the 
south  did  for  Rj)ain, 

3.  Several  sea-i)ori  towns  of  France,  Dieppe.  Rochelle, 
Bouen,  and  St.  Malo,  became  rivals  in  sending  out  shi])S 
and  men  to  engage  in  the  fur  tiadc.  They  tried  to  get 
the  advantage  of  one  another,  and  each  souglit  to  per- 
suade the  king  to  give  it  the  sole  right  to  carry  on  this 
trade,  i)romising,  as  a  return  for  such  a  favor,  to  carry  out 
settlers,  and  to  do  other  things  for  the  public  good.  It 
was  the  custom,  in  those  days,  for  kings  to  hold  the  power 
to  gr;>nt  leave  to  certain  persons  to  piu'sue  a  special  trade, 
and  for  this  jjrivilege,  or  monopoly,  the  merchant  so 
favored  had  to  pay  the  king  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  or  do 
some  service  for  the  state.  If  he  could  not  perform  his 
})r<)niise,  the  king  wcndd  take  away  the  privileges  he  had 
granted,  and  give  them  to  some  one  else. 

4.  The  French  king,  Henry  IV.,  thought  he  might 
secure  all  the  benefits  of  the  fur-tnide  for  himself,  and  in 
1598  appointed  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  viceroy  of 
Canada  and  Acadia,*  giving  him  all  the  jwwer  that  Rober- 
val  had  formerly  held,  and  instructed  him  to  break  up  the 
traffic  which  the  merchants  had  carried  on.  But  just  as 
de  la  Roche  neared  the  coast  of  Acadia,  a  storm  arose, 
which  drove  him  back  to  France,  and  made  a  failure  of  liis 
expedition. 

5.  In  the  meantime,  a  merchant  of  St.  Malo,  named 
Pontgra^e,  and  a  master  sailor  of  Rouen,  named  Chauvln, 
joining  together  in  1599,  secured  the  i)rivileges  bestowed 
upon  the  viceroy,  and  promised  to  settle  a  colony  of  five 
hundred  persons  in  Canada,  the   king  granting  them  a 

*The  country  lyiiij?  about  the  Bay  of  Fuiidy,  now  called  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick, 
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mozLcrp^ly  of  the  fur-trade  in  return.  The  title  ol 
I '«;v.>v:^arit- General  was  given  to  Chauvin.  During  fom 
years  they  made  three  voyages,  and  carried  to  France 
large  cargoes  of  furs.  But  they  brouglit  out  only 
sixteen  settlers,  who  were  left  at  Tadoussac,  where  they 
would  have  died  from  starvation,  had  not  the  Indians  in 
kindness  supplied  their  wants. 

0.  Chauvin  died  in  1603,  and  De  Chastes,  the  Governor 
of  Diepjje,  was  the  next  Lieutenant-General  of  Canada. 
He  persuaded  the  merchants  of  tlie  several  towns  already 
named  to  form  a  Company  for  purposes  of  trade.  Three 
vessels  were  fitted  out,  and  the  command  of  them  was  given 
to  a  young  naval  officer,  Samuel  de  Champlain.  This 
officer,  while  promoting  the  "fur-trade,"  which  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  expedition,  valued  it  chiefly  as  a  means 
of  attracting  settlers  to  Canada.  He  busied  himself  in 
travelling  through  the  forests,  and  along  the  rivers  of  the 
new  country,  in  order  to  learn  all  about  it.  He  was  a 
pious  man,  and  of  a  generous  disposition,  thinking  only  of 
the  good  of  the  people.  He  spent  thirty-two  years  in 
forming  the  colony  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  was  in  fact 
the  founder  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

7.  In  his  first  voyage,  1G03,  he  ascended  the  St.  Law- 
rence as  far  as  the  rapids  above  Montreal,  and,  because  of 
the  prevalent  hope  of  reaching  Asia  by  a  short  water  route 
across  this  continent,  he  called  these  rapids  Lachine,  from 
the  French  words — a  la  Chine — to  China.  When  he  re- 
turned to  France,  his  report  of  the  country  excited  a 
greater  interest  with  regard  to  Canada  than  had  ever  been 
felt  before.  But  De  Chastes  had  died  while  Champlain 
was  in  Canada,  and  was  succeeded  by  De  Monts,  who 
selected  Acadia  for  settlement,  in  preference  to  Canada. 
A  small  colony  was  founded  in  1G05,  at  a  place  on  the  Bay 
of    Fundy,    called    at    the    time    Port  Royal,   but  now 
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Annapolis.  Champlain,  however,  aflvocatod  tlie  dtil.:,c 
of  Canada,  as  tl'.e  c<-)unti-y  along  the  St.  Lawreiice  was 
called,  and  obtained  two  vessels,  with  wliich  to  proceed 
there.  He  did  so,  and  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1008,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  ])resent  city  of  Quebec,  by  erecting  a 
few  rude  buildings  of  wood  for  dwellings,  ^<,nd  a  v/oodcii 
fort,  v/hither  the  settlers  might  go  in  times  of  danger.  In 
1611,  he  named  the  i)resent  site  of  Montreal,  Place 
lloyale,  and  the  island  in  front  of  it,  St.  Helen,  after  his 
wife., 

2  Champlain  was  the  first  wliite  man  who  made  a  jour- 
ae^  »arther  west  than  Lachine.  In  1(515,  he  went  up  the 
itLwa,  and  reached  the  lakes  Nipissing  and  Huron,  and 
.  If  1  passed  down  to  Lake  Ontario-  1  n  this  year  mission- 
jJiS  of  the  Catholic  church  came  out  from  France,  and  liy 
their  zeal  and  diligence,  m)t  only  kept  the  settlements 
together,  but  also  jjersuaded  large  numbers  of  the  Indians 
to  pi'ofess  the  Christian  religion,  and  live  somewhat  a:, 
white  people  do. 

9.  Champhiin  must  have  been  very  persevering,  or  he 
would  have  given  up  the  work  of  settling  Canada,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  difficulties.  Shortly  after  the  founding 
of  Quebec  lie  made  an  error,  by  mixing  liimself  and  the 
French  in  the  wars  which  the  Indiana  were  constantly  car- 
rying on  among  tliemselves.  At  this  time  there  were  two 
large  tri])es  of  Indians  living  north  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  i:i 
the  country  through  wliich  Clianuilaiu  had  travelh'd. 
Tliese  tribes  were  tlie  Algonquins  and  Hurons.  To  the 
south  of  the  river,  in  what  is  n(jw  the  State  of  New  Y(jrk, 
lived  the  Iroquois  nation,  made  \\\i  of  several  smaller 
tribes,  from  which  they  afterwards  t<Jok  their  name  of  the 
Six  Nations.  The  Algonqnins  and  Hurons  were  always 
at  war  with  the  Iroquois,  and  asked  Champlain  to  lielp 
tlxem.     He  tliought  by  doing  so  he  would  make  the  Algon- 
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quir.p  fnends  of  tlie  French,  who  could  thus  live  more 
safeJy  in  the  country.  But  it  proved  otherwise,  for  the 
Iroquois  were  very  powerful,  sd  that  the  Alyompiins  were 
beaten,  and,  after  a  tini ;,  looked  to  the  French  to  protect 
them  instead  of  being  a  safeguard  to  the  young  colony. 

10.  Anoi/her  source  of  trouble  to  Champlain  was  the 
constant  change  of  governors.  In  l(il2,  De  Monts  gave 
place  to  the  Count  de  Soissons,  who  di^jd  the  same  year, 
and  was  f(^llowed  by  his  brother,  the  Prince  de  Conde.  In 
161G  Conde  sold  his  office  to  the  Admiral  de  T'lontuiorency 
for  11 ,000  crowns,  a  fact  which  shov/s  Canada  v.':is  beginning 
to  be  valued.  Montmorency  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
trouble  his  office  gave  him,  and,  in  1624,  handed  it  over  to 
his  nephew,  the  Duke  de  Ventadour.  These  governors 
lived  in  France,  and  never  came  to  Canada,  but  each  one 
in  succession  made  Champlain  his  Deputy-Govemor.  All 
these  changes  disturbed  his  plans,  and  obliged  him  to 
spend  much  time  in  going  to  France,  in  order  to  maintain 
an  interest  in  the  colony,  which  grew  very  slowly,  the 
settlement  of  Quebec  having  only  sixty  inhabitants  in  the 
year  1620. 

11.  The  "Company  of  Merchants"  was  a  third  great 
cause  of  much  anxiety  to  the  Deputy-Governor.  Accord- 
ing to  their  charter,  the  company  should  liave  supplied  the 
settlers  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  a  young  colony, 
until  the  people  could  support  themselves.  But  the  mer- 
chants thought  only  of  the  jjrofits  of  the  fur  trade,  and  tli3 
colonists,  not  being  able  to  clear  the  land  and  raise  food 
for  themselves,  engaged  in  hunting,  and  thus  had  to  de- 
pend upon  the  ships  of  the  company  for  their  chief  sup- 
port. Champlain  had  to  complain  so  often  of  the  bad 
faith  of  the  merchants,  that  at  length  their  charter  -,\as 
taken  from  them,  and  given  to  two  gentlemen  named  De 
Caen,  in  1621  ;  but  these  only  made  matters  worse,  j.iid 
six  years  aiterwards  tilings  were  altogether  changed. 
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12.  At  this  time  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  the  Prime 
Minister  of  France.  He  iindertocjk,  in  1027,  to  hei-jj 
Canada,  by  forming  anotliur  and  a  stronger  protection  f(.r 
it,  called  the  "  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates." 
In  their  charter,  the  new  company  promised  to  send  out 
three  hundred  tradesmen  to  New  France,  and  to  furnish 
all  those  who  settled  in  the  country,  with  all  necessary 
tools,  and  food  for  three  yt^ars,  after  wliich  each  person 
v/as  to  be  allowed  sufficient  land,  and  grain  for  seed. 
They  also  engaged  to  have  0,000  French  settled  in  the 
country  before  the  year  1043,  and  to  establish  three  priests 
in  each  settlement.  The  latter  were  to  be  maintained  for 
fifteen  years,  after  which  they  were  ^  receive  cleared 
lands,  for  the  support  of  the  "Catholic  Church  in  New 
France."  In  return  for  these  services,  the  king  gave  the 
company  all  the  rights  of  tlie  fur  trade,  and  of  all  the 
commerce  with  the  settlements  along  the  sea-coast  and  the 
River  St.  LawTence,  but  withlield  the  whale  and  cod  fish- 
eries. He  also  gave  them  two  ships  of  war,  and — what  was 
more  inipdrtunt  than  anj-thing  else — granted  the  comi)any 
the  ownersliip  of  all  the  land  and  forts  in  Canada,  Acadia, 
and  Cape  Breton.  In  the  charter  these  provinces  received 
the  name  of  New  France  (NouveUe  France).  Champlain 
was  made  Governor,  and  the  oflice  of  viceroy  was  done 
aAvay  witli,  after  having  lasted  eighty-six  years,  from  1541 
to  1027. 

13.  Just  at  this  time,  however,  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  England,  and  in  1028  the  English  under  Sir 
Davivv  Kirke  captured  the  first  ships  laden  with  stores  sent 
out  by  the  company.  The  next  year,  1029,  the  English 
took  Quebec,  and  remained  masters  of  Canada  until  1032, 
when  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain- en-Lay e,  Canada, 
Acadia,  and  Cape  Bret<in  wore  given  back  t«  France. 

14.  The  next  year,  Champlain  came  again  to  Quebec 
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with  plenty  of  stores,  and  some  more  settlers.  He  now 
became  very  busy  arranging  the  afiairs  of  the  colony,  and 
trying  to  keej)  peace  among  the  Indians.  But  Christmas 
day  of  1G35  was  a  very  sad  one  in  Canada,  for  on  that  day 
Champlain  died,  and  the  countiy  lost  its  best  friend.  In 
the  same  year  the  first  Canadian  College  was  opened  at 
Quebec. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ENGLISH   COLONIES — INDIAN   WARS-— EXPLORATIONS. 

1,  2,  3.  English  and  French  colonies      9    Royal  Government, 

compared.  10,  Marquis  de  Tracy. 

4.  Montreal  founded.  11.  Cataraqui  (Kingston)  founded. 

5.  Missionaries.  12.  Marquette — Joliette — La  Salle. 

6.  7.  Indian  wars.  13.  Liquor  traffic. 
8.  Earthquakes. 

1.  At  the  time  of  Champlain's  death,  the  French  popu- 
lation in  Canada  consisted  of  several  small  settlements, 
extending  from  Tadoussac  to  Lachine,  the  most  important 
of  wliich  were  at  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers.  In  Acadia, 
wliich  included  the  Provinces  now  called  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia,  there  were  only  a  few  forts,  or  trading 
posts  along  the  coast,  or  at  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

2.  Take  a  map  of  North  America,  and  while  reading 
the  following  list  of  dates,  find  the  places  mentioned. 

Virginia,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  1607. 
New  York,  founded  by  the  Dutch,  1009. 
Massachusetts,  settled  by  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers,"  1620. 
New  Hampshire,  settled  by  the  English,  1623. 
Maine,  settled  by  the  English,  162.5. 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  settled  by  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes,  1627. 
Ehode  Island,  settled  from  Massachusetts,  163L 
2    . 
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Maryland,  settled  l)y  tlio  Englisli  under  Lord  lialti- 
more,  1G34. 

Connecticut,  settled  from  Massjichusetts,  1635. 

3.  Tlie  English  liad  again  turned  their  attention  to 
America,  and,  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  years,  had  done 
more  in  forming  settlements  than  the  Frencli  did  in  all 
the  time  since  Cartier  saUed  up  the  St,  Lawrence.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  these  facts  in  mind,  for  in  Europe, 
France  and  England  were  often  at  war,  and  the  strife  was 
then  kept  up  between  the  French  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  English  along  the  Atlantic.  Again,  the  English 
made  friends  with  the  Iroquois,  and  bought  furs  from 
them,  in  the  same  way  tliat  the  French  dealt  with  the 
Algonquins  and  Hurons.  The  English  devoted  themselves 
to  cutting  down  the  forests,  and  tilling  tlie  land,  tlio  same 
as  they  do  to-day  ;  while  the  French  liked  better  to  hunt, 
and  engage  in  the  fur  ti-ade,  thus  neglecting  their  farms. 
The  result  was,  that  the  English  colonies  grew  faster,  and 
supported  themselves  ;  but  the  Frencii  had  to  depend 
very  much  upon  supplies  from  Fi-ance. 

4.  De  Montmagny  succeeded  Champlain,  and  arrived 
at  Quebec  in  1G37.  He  found  that  he  would  have  much 
trouble  in  protecting  the  interests  of  his  colony.  The 
Iroquois  had  obtained  fire-arms  from  the  English  and 
Dutch,  and  for  several  years  there  was  an  Indian  war, 
until  jaeace  was  made  in  1G42.  In  this  .year  the  settlement 
on  tlie  Island  of  INIontreal  was  increased,  and  received  the 
name  of  the  city  of  JNlary,  or  Marianapolis,  but  we  will 
speak  of  it  as  Montreal.  From  this  time  it  began  to  be 
a  place  of  import;ince  in  the  liistory  of  the  country.  The 
"Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates "  now  became  as 
lax  as  the  former  conqjany,  and,  in  1647,  ceded  tl.e  fur 
trade  to  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three 
Rivers,  for  one  thousand  beaver  skins  a  year. 
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5.  The  following  year  D'  AillebOUSt  became  Governor. 
He  was  very  diligent  in  liis  duties,  and  Canada  became 
more  jirosperous.  The  pi-iests,  who  came  out  as  mission- 
aries, did  very  much  for  the  people,  and  the  success  of  the 
colony  at  tliis  time  was  lai^ely  due  to  them.  They  per- 
suaded the  Hurons  to  live  together  in  villages,  and  taught 
them  Cliristianity.  They  sought  to  induce  other  tribes  to 
do  the  same,  and  went  boldly  among  the  Indians  at  great 
distances  from  the  settlements,  even  among  the  Iroquois. 
But  nothing  could  conquer  the  enmity  which  tliis  nation 
had  t<jwards  the  Algonquins,  and  still  more  towards  the 
Hurons.  The  Iroquois  said  it  was  a  shame  for  the  Hurons 
to  lay  aside  their  Indian  habits,  and  become  Christians. 
They  were  jealous  also  of  the  friendship  between  thf 
French  and  Hurons,  and  were  resolved  to  break  it  up 
Tliis  they  did  in  1G48,  when  they  stole  quietly  along  th 
rivers,  and  through  the  woods,  into  Canada,  and  fell  sud- 
denly U2)on  a  Huron  village  near  Lake  Simcoe,  killing  the 
rnliabitants  and  the  missionary,  and  burning  the  church 
and  buildings.  Then  they  went  away  as  suddenly  as  they 
came.  The  next  year  they  treated  other  villages  in  the 
same  way,  so  that  the  poor  Hurons,  only  some  three  hun- 
dred of  whom  were  left,  had  to  find  their  way  to  Quebec 
for  protection. 

6.  The  story  of  Canada,  for  many  years,  is  largely  made 
up  of  these  Indian  Wars.  The  Iroquois  became  so 
troublesome,  that  the  French  were  obliged  to  work  with 
their  guns  always  ready,  for  they  did  not  know  when  the 
Indians  might  attack  them.  The  tops  of  trees,  the  bushes, 
and  even  old  logs  might  be  a  hiding  place  for  some  foe. 
The  £rieS)  a  tribe  that  lived  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
were  treatel  even  woi-se  tlian  the  Hurons,  for  not  one  of 
their  numl  er  was  left. 
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7.  De  Lauson  was  made  Governor  in  1651.  He  sent 
to  Fiance  for  tliroe  liundred  soldiers,  but  the  wars  went 
on,  and  in  1G58  Viscount  d'Argenson  t(jok  charge  of  the 
colony.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1GG2,  by  Baron  d'Avau- 
.■^OUr.  Four  hvnidrcd  stddiers  more  were  sent  to  Canada, 
and  increased  the  strength  of  the  French  so  much  that  the 
Iroquois  left  them  alone  for  awhile.  This  Governor  ad- 
vised the  King  of  France  to  do  away  with  the  "One 
Hundi'cd  Associates,"  and  to  tjike  the  Province  at  once 
under  his  own  care,  whicli  was  done  in  1GG3.  Inthis  j'ear 
De  Laval,  who  was  at  tlio  liead  of  tlio  Catholic  Church  in 
Canada,  founded  the  Quebec  Seminary,  wliich  has  since 
become  the  Laval  University. 

8.  There  also  happened  in  1G63  a  succession  of  Earth- 
quakes, which  lasted  from  Februaiy  until  August.  They 
occurred  several  times  during  each  day.  The  fii'st  shock 
was  very  severe,  and  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  Canada.  The  waving  motion  of  the  ground  caused  the 
houses  to  reel  backwards  and  forwards,  and  large  stones  to 
bound  hither  and  thither,  while  trees  were  uprooted,  giv- 
ing tlie  forests  a  swaying  motion,  wliich  the  Indians  des- 
cribed by  saying,  "  all  the  trees  were  drunk."  The  ice  in 
the  rivers  Asas  more  th.an  six  feet  tliick,  but  it  ^\■a3  rent 
and  thrown  up  in  largo  pieces,  whUe  from  the  openings 
came  up  clouds  of  smoke,  or  fountains  of  dirt  and  Sixnd. 
"  Violent  as  the  earthquake  was,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
not  one  life  was  lost,  nor  any  one  in  any  way  injured." 

0.  It  has  been  shown  that  Canada  had,  for  years,  been 
governed  by  "Fur  Companies."  It  now  came  under 
Royal  Government,  in  1()G3,  and  the  people  became  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  that  prevailed  in  Fi-ance,  or  to  wliat 
was  called  the  "Custom  of  Paris."  De  Mesy  was  sent 
out  as  Governor,  and  a  council  was  appointed  to  assist 
him.     Several  of  the  leading  residents  of  the  colony  were 
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named  members  of  tliis  council,  and  were  thus  led  to  take 
deeper  interest  in  its  affairs.  Courts  of  law  were  establish- 
ed at  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers.  The  public 
officer  next  in  rank  to  the  Governor  was  called  the 
Intendant.  He  was  a  very  important  person,  for  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  minister  of  finance,  police,  justice, 
and  public  works.  He  held  office  as  long  as  his  conduct 
was  good,  and  thus  became  a  great  help  to  the  Governors, 
who  were  changed  very  often,  and  were  at  first  ignorant  of 
what  was  good  for  the  colony.  Indeed  the  Intendant  did 
the  most  of  the  governing,  while  the  Governors,  who  were 
military  officers,  busied  themselves  in  fighting  the 
Indians. 

10.  The  new  Governor  died  before  two  years  passed, 
and  was  succeeded  in  16G5  by  the  Marquis  de  Tracy, 
who  brought  with  him  a  whole  regiment,  and  many  new 
settlers,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses, 
noAv  brought  into  Canada  for  the  first  time.  This  assist- 
ance aroused  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  colonists. 

11.  De  Tracy,  although  seventy  years  of  age,  was  a  veiy 
energetic  soldier,  and  resolved  to  punish  the  Iroquois  at 
once.  He  built  tliree  forts  along  the  River  Richelieu,  and, 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  waged  war  against  the  Indians 
with  such  success  that  they  were  glad  to  make  peace  with 
him.  In  1GG7,  De  Courcelles  became  Governor.  He  fol- 
lowed up  what  De  Tracy  had  done,  and  made  haste  while 
peace  lasted  to  make  the  colony  stronger,  and  to  explore 
the  western  countiy.  Talon,  the  Intendant,  was  a  wise 
and  good  man  and  helped  very  much  in  the  work.  A  new 
trading-post  was  made  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  a  new  fort  was  begun  at 
Cataraqui  (Kingston)  which  was  not  finished  until  1G72. 
About  tliis  time  the  small-pox  ajjpeared  in  Canada,  and 
was  very  fatal  skmong  the  Indians. 
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12.  The  Count  de  Frontenac  was  the  next  ruler,  in 
1672.  He  was  a  great  soldier  and  a  very  haughty  man. 
He  had  heard  of  a  great  river  in  the  far  West,  and  sent  out 
Father  Mar<{uette  and  a  merchant  named  Joliette  to 
find  it.  This  they  did,  and  came  uiton  the  Mississippi, 
in  latitude  42%  30'.  They  followed  the  course  of  tlie 
river  below  the  mouth  of  tlie  Arkansas,  and  then  returned 
to  report  their  discovery.  Father  Marquette  commenced  a 
mission  among  tlio  Miami  Indians  at  the  foot  of  Ljike 
Micliigan,  while  Joliette  was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  the 
Island  of  Anticosti.  One  would  think  that  hereafter 
we  should  hear  no  more  of  a  water  route  to  China  across 
■  America  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  Adventurous  men  still  held 
the  notion,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  we  find  a  gentleman 
named  La  Salle  asking  the  Government  of  France  for  aid 
in  searching  out  such  a  route.  Many  j)eople  still  thought 
it  was  jiossible,  and  La  Salle  was  rewarded,  beft)re  stixrting, 
with  the  grant  of  the  fort  at  Cataraqui,  and  the  adjacent 
land.  There  went  with  him  a  large  party,  made  up  of 
gentlemen,  workmen  and  pilots.  In  1G78,  he  reached 
Cataracjui,  and  built  a  small  vessel,  the  first  on  Lake 
Ontario.  In  this  he  proceeded  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara,  and  built  a  small  fort  there.  Tlie  next  year 
another  vessel  called  tlxe  "Griffon,"  was  set  afloat  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  in  this  La  Salle  and  liis  party  passed  up  the 
lake,  tlu'ough  Lake  St.  Clair — wliicli  he  named,  and  into 
Lake  INIichigan.  Froni  here  the  vessel  was  sent  back  with 
a  large  load  of  furs,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
La  Salle  and  the  rest  of  his  company  Avent  on  exploring. 
In  1081  lie  passed  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  claimed  possession  of  all  the  country  along  its 
banks,  giving  it  the  name  of  Louisiana,  after  the  na)ne  of 
Louis  XIV.  king  of  France.  Tlius  his  expedition  to 
Cliina  ended. 
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13.  During  these  ten  years  Frontenac  continued  Gover- 
nor of  Canada,  but  though  he  seemed  desirous  of  doing 
great  things  for  the  C(_>l(jny,  his  bad  temper  led  him  to 
quarrel  with  his  Council,  the  Intendant,  and  Bishop  Laval. 
The  Bishop  was  much  opposed  to  the  traders  selling 
brandy  to  the  Indians,  while  the  Governor  took  the  part 
of  the  traders.  The  king  decided  against  Frontenac,  and 
recalled  him  to  France. 


CHAPTER   lY. 

COLONIAL  WARS — COXDITIOX   OF  CANADA. 

1,2.  Indian  troubles.  7.  Feeling  between  the  Colonies  and 

3.  Claims  of  tnglish  and  French  to  Canada. 

New  York  State.  S.  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

4.  Frontenac.  9.  Condition  of  Canada— Seijjniors. 

5.  Colonial  war — Treaty  of  Ryswick.  10.  The  North- West  explored. 

6.  Indian  Council. 

1.  In  1682  De  la  Barre  became  Governor,  just  at  a  time 
tvhen  there  was  beginning  to  be  fresh  trouble  about  the 
fur  trade,  and  the  Indians.  You  were  told  that  the  Dutch 
were  the  first  to  settle  New  York,  wliich  they  called  Man- 
hattan. In  1CG4  the  English  got  possession  of  it,  and 
caUed  it  New  York.  At  the  same  time,  they  obtained 
New  Jersey  also,  and,  by  their  energ}%  had  become  great 
rivals  of  the  French  in  buying  furs  from  the  Indians,  not 
only  from  the  Iroquois,  but  from  the  Canadian  tribes  also. 
This  state  of  tilings  brought  on  another  Indian  war,  in 
which  the  French  were  so  badly  beaten,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  send  De  Denonville,  in  1085,  to  take  the  place 
of  De  la  Barre. 

2.  The  war  grew  so  fierce  that  the  French  sent  an 
expedition,  two  years  later,  all  the  way  to  Hudson  Bay, 
and  seized  the  small  Engbsh  trading  post  there. 
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3.  That  one  may  know  how  fast  the  English  colonies 
grew,  attention  has  to  be  paid  t(j  tliis  quarrel  between  the 
English  and  French  Governors.  When  the  French  marched 
into  what  is  now  New  York  State,  in  order  to  punish  the 
Iroquois,  the  English  Governor,  Colonel  Dongan,  protested 
against  the  invasion,  because,  said  he,  "It  is  British 
ground,  and  the  Iroquois  are  the  allies  of  the  English.' 
Denonville  rei)lied,  that  the  French  cl.aimed  it  long  before 
the  English  settlements  were  commenced,  and  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  it,  belonged  to  the 
king  of  France.  But  he  did  an  act  which  turned  the 
Iroquois  forever  against  Fiance.  Having  invited  their 
chiefs  to  a  council,  he  made  prisoners  of  them,  and  sent 
them  to  France.  The  Indians  were  ao  enraged  that 
although  they  could  not  resist  the  French  in  battle,  they 
spread  through  their  settlements,  burning  their  houses  and 
barns,  and  killing  the  ijeoj^le,  so  that  there  was  no  safety 
outside  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers.  Denon- 
ville was  obliged  to  writa  to  the  king,  and  have  the  chiefs 
sent  back  to  Canada. 

4.  Events  were  occurring  at  tliis  time  in  England,  wliich 
kept  that  country  and  Franco  at  enmity  with  each  other. 
To  prevent  any  more  misfortunes  to  Canada,  Frontenac 
was  appointed  Governor  iov  the  second  time,  in  1089.  He 
carried  on  the  war  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  French 
again  had  the  advantage.  His  troops  and  Indians,  m  the 
depth  of  winter,  jjeneti-ated  to  the  English  settlements  in 
Maine,  burnt  the  villages,  and  kill^jd  the  peoi)le,  as  the 
Iroquois  had  done  in  Canada. 

5.  This  aroused  the  English  colonies.  Tliey  met  in 
council  at  New  York,  in  1()!)0,  and,  at  their  own  expense, 
fitted  out  two  expeditions  to  attack  Canada,  one,  to  go 
by  land  against  INIontieal,  the  other,  by  sea  against  Quebec, 
after  taking  Acadia.      The  first  reached  Liv  Pi-airie,  and 
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was  defeated  by  Frontenac.  The  second,  under  Sir 
William  Phipps,  took  Port  Royal  in  Acadia,  but  found 
Quebec  too  strong,  and  had  to  retreat  much  damaged. 
These  successes  so  encouraged  the  French,  that,  although 
their  crops  failed  and  there  was  little  food,  they  carried  on 
the  war  of  jiillage,  as  in  the  former  wiT.ter.  This  bitter 
struggle,  known  as  "  Iving  William's  war,"  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  1G07.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Frontenac  died,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  21st  of  his  rule,  respected  by  both  friends  and  foes. 
He  was  buried  at  Quebec. 

6.  The  next  Governor  was  De  Callieres.  in  1G99.  He 
made  a  strong  treaty  with  the  Iroquois  and  other  trilies, 
at  ]\Tontreal,  Avhere  the  chiefs  all  met.  These  could  not 
write  their  names,  but  instead,  each  one  made  a  rude 
sketch  of  the  particular  animal  which  the  tribe  adopted 
for  its  sign.  One  chief  drew  a  spider,  another  a  bear,  or  a 
beaver,  as  the  case  might  be.  In  1701,  the  Canadians 
formed  a  settlement  at  Detroit. 

7.  In  1703,  when  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  became 
Governor,  war  again  broke  out  between  the  English  and 
French,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Queen  Anne  at 
this  time  ruled  England,  and  Louis  XIV. ,  France.  You 
will  say,  that  there  was  little  else  but  war,  and  you  will 
say  truly.  First,  the  French  and  Indians,  as  you  have 
read  in  the  former  cha2)ters,  and  now  the  English,  French, 
and  Indians.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  tell  of  these 
sad  times,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  people,  whose 
children  now  live  as  brethren  under  the  same  government, 
were  once  shedding  each  other's  blood.  We  should  be  glad 
that  we  live  in  peace  with  our  neighbors,  and  that  other 
means  of  settling  troubles  have  been  found,  besides  going 
to  war.  But  still  it  is  necessary  to  tell  that  these  things 
did  happen,  and  what  came  of  them. 
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8.  This  contest  was  called  "Queen  Anno's  war,"  and 
lasted  ten  years.  At  this  time,  Canada  could  only  muster 
4,500  fighting  men,  wliile  tlie  Atlantic  colonies  had  00,000. 
The  object  of  the  English  colonists  was  to  take  Canada,  so 
as  nf)t  to  have  an  enemy  so  close  to  them,  as  the  French  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  Acadia.  Their  plan  was  similar 
to  that  in  the  former  war,  a  land  army  to  attack  Montreal, 
and  a  fleet  to  sail  against  Quebec.  In  America  the  English 
lost  Newfoundland  and  failed  in  all  their  attacks,  except 
in  Acadia  ;  but  in  Europe  the  French  were  continually 
defeated,  so  that  when  a  treaty  was  made  at  Utrecht  in 
1713,  the  king  of  Franco  gave  up  t<i  England,  Acadia,  New- 
foundland, the  Hudst)n  Bay  Tenitoiy,  and  the  sovereignty 
over  the  Iroquois. 

9.  During  the  period  of  peace  that  now  commenced, 
Canada  improved  very  fast.  For  its  better  government 
it  had  been  divided  into  tliree  districts,  Quebec,  Montreal, 
and  Three  Rivei'S.  These  were  now  divided  into  eighty- 
two  i)arishes.  Many  of  the  officers  who  had  come  out 
from  France,  at  different  times,  were  induced  to  settle  in 
Canada.  They  received  the  title  of  Seigniors,  and  were 
granted  large  tracts  of  land.  Many  of  the  parishes  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  still  refciin  the  names  of  the  old 
Seigniors.  A  census  was  taken  which  returned  the  whole 
poi)ulation  as  twenty-five  thousand,  seven  thousand  of 
these  belonging  to  Quebec,  and  three  thousand  to  ]\Ion- 
treal.  Greater  care  was  bestowed  upon  tlie  cultivation  of 
the  land,  so  that  the  jicople  raised  more  than  enough  to 
support  themselves,  and  were  able  to  send  the  surplus  to 
Europe.  The  exports  t<j  France  included  furs,  lumber, 
staves,  tar,  tobacco,  flour,  i)eas,  and  pork  ;  wliile  the  im- 
ports Avere  wines,  brandies,  linen  and  woollen  goods.  In 
1723,  nineteen  vessels  sailed  from  Quebec,  six  new  mer- 
chant ships  were  built  and  two  men-of-war.      The  educa- 
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tion  of  the  people  did  not  receive  tliat  attention  it  does  at 
the  present  time.  There  was  no  system  of  schools,  and 
only  the  larger  towns  enjoyed  this  advantage. 

10.  Vaudrenil  died  in  1725,  after  gove'"ing  the  province 
for  twenty-one  years.  He  was  succeeded  the  ftiUowing 
year  by  the  Earon  de  Beauhamois.  In  1731,  a  party  of 
Montreal  merchants  explored  the  regions  now  called 
Manitoba  and  Kcewatin.  They  built  several  trading 
forts,  one  of  wliich,  near  Winnipeg,  was  called  Fort 
Maurepas.  The  same  party  explored  tlie  INIissouri  in 
1738,  and  reached  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  in  1743. 


CHAPTER   Y. 

COLONIAL  AVARS — CONQUEST    OF   CANADA. 

1.  Boundary  lines.  6.  Montcalm    and   Wolfe — Louis- 

2.  English  plans.  hourg  and  Quebec. 

3.  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle—  7.  Quebec  surrendered. 

Halifax  founded. "  S.  Surrender  of  Canada. 

4.  The  last  French  Governor.  9.  Treaty  of  Paris. 

5.  Braddock's  Defeat — Acadians.  10.  Terms  of  Surrender. 


1.  Trouble  was  again  brewing  in  Europe,  and  its  influ- 
ence spread  to  America,  where  the  colonies  of  France  and 
England  renewed  the  strife  of  the  former  two  contests. 
The  direct  cause  of  the  war  on  this  continent  was  tlie 
jealousy  of  the  two  nations  about  their  boundaries.  The 
English  now  owned  Acadia,  which  they  called  Nova 
Scotia,  while  the  French  still  possessed  the  countiy  north 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  dispute  was,  who  should 
have  the  isthmus  connecting  the  two.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  River  there  was  a  similar  difficultj',  the  French 
claiming  all  the  country  between  the  ]\Iississippi  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  over  which  the  English  were  ex- 
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tontling  tlieir  sottleiuents.     Hence  this  war  came  to  be 
called  that  of  the  "Boundary  Lines." 

2.  It  lasted  fourteen  years,  and  oidy  differed  from  the 
others,  in  tlie  larger  forces  engaged,  the  different  men  who 
took  part  in  the  strife,  and  that  tlie  attacks  on  the  French 
Avere  made  in  three  quarters,  instead  of  two.  A  fleet  was  to 
proceed  against  Caj^e  Breton  and  Quebec,  one  land  force 
against  Montreal,  and  ant)ther  against  the  Frencli  forts  in 
Ohio,  and  along  the  lakes.  There  was  also  fighting  be- 
tween the  two  parties  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  French  fought 
bravely,  as  they  alwaj-s  did,  and  won  many  battles  ;  but 
the  English  colonists  out-numbered  the  French,  and  were 
assisted  by  generals  and  soldiers  and  shijis  fi-om  England. 
France  had  all  she  could  do  in  Europe,  and  the  result  was, 
that  j)iece  by  piece  the  English  won  all  the  French  terri- 
tory in  America.     Let  us  mention  the  leading  facts  brieily. 

3.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  1745,  England  took  Cai)e 
Breton,  but  gave  it  up  again  three  j'cars  afterwards  by  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1747  De  Galissoniero 
became  Governor.  He  built  a  fort  at  Houilie  or  Toronto, 
and  another  where  Ogdensburgh  stands,  as  a  connecting 
link  between  Cataraqui,  or  Frontenac,  and  JSIontreal.  He 
also  organized  a  INIilitia,  and  ft)und  the  number  to  be 
10,000.  In  1748,  he  induced  a  large  number  of  the  French 
inliabitants  of  Kova  Scotia  to  leave  British  rule  and  live 
under  the  French  in  Isle  St-  Jean,  now  Prince  Edward 
Island.  To  sujjply  the  j)lace  t>f  the  Acadians,  and  also  to 
found  the  settlement  of  Halifax,  three  thou&md  eight 
liundred  colonists  came  out  from  Britain  in  1749.  The 
city  of  Halifax  took  its  name  from  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
who  acted  as  jjatron  to  the  colony  at  this  period  in  its  his- 
tory. 

4.  In  this  year  de  la  Jonquiere  arrived  at  Quebec  as 
Governor.     He  received  his  appointment  some  three  years 
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before,  but  on  liis  Avay  to  Canada  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
only  now  released.  He  would  have  made  a  good  ruler  if 
lie  had  not  been  so  greedy  of  gain.  The  Intendant  BigOt 
was  worse  than  the  Governor.  Between  the  two,  Canada 
fared  very  badly  ;  the  people  were  refused  payment  for 
their  produce,  and  the  troops  left  unsupjilied.  In  1752 
the  Marquis  du  Quesne  was  made  Governor.  In  this 
}"ear  two  ships  laden  with  wheat  were  sent  to  France,  be- 
ing the  first  erportation  of  tliis  grain  from  the  Province. 
Du  Quesne  strove  to  carry  out  many  useful  reforms,  but 
was  constantly  opposed  by  Bigot.  He  asked  to  be  recalled, 
and,  in  1755,  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Yaudreuil, 
who  was  the  last  French  Governor  of  Canada.  During  the 
winter  the  French  were  ip  a  bad  condition  from  want  of 
food. 

5.  In  this  year,  1755,  the  English,  under  General  Brad- 
dock,  sutiered  a  severe  defeat  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  But 
they  gained  some  successes  at  Lake  Champlain,  and  in 
Nova  Scotia.  In  the  latter  province,  however,  the 
Acadians  or  French  inhabitants,  had  refused,  since  their 
conquest,  to  take  the  English  oath  of  allegiance,  and  still 
showed  their  gladness  over  French  victories.  The  Gover- 
nor and  his  Council  therefore  determined  to  put  them  on 
ships  and  scatter  them  among  the  English  colonies  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  This  was  done,  but,  in  some  instances, 
in  a  very  harsh  way,  for  besides  being  taken  from  their 
homes,  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  Avere 
sent  away  in  difierent  shij^s,  and  thus  separated,  manj 
never  found  one  another  again. 

6.  General  Montcalm,  was  sent  out,  in  1756,  to  take 
command  of  the  French  troops  in  Canada,  and  by  his 
ability  prolonged  the  struggle  a  few  years  more.  Two 
years  after,  England  sent  out  Generals  Wolfe  and  Am- 
herst,  and  several  other  officers,  with  large  forces  and  a 
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fleet.  In  1758  the  British  t<jok  the  fortress  oi  Louisbourg 
in  Cape  Breton,  for  the  last  time.  In  the  Ohio  Valley 
they  also  gained  possession  of  tlic  country,  so  that  in  the 
succeeding  year  they  were  able  to  direct  all  their  armies 
and  fleet  against  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Wliile  General 
Amherst  attempted  to  conquer  the  French  Forts  at  Lake 
Champlain,  and  General  Johnson  the  Fort  at  Niagara, 
General  Wolfe  proceeded  to  the  conc^uest  of  Quebec. 
With  a  large  fleet  bearing  his  army,  he  arrived  at  tJifc 
Island  of  Orleans  in  June,  1759.  A  long  and  desperate 
siege  commenced,  and  lasted  until  the  13th  of  September. 
During  the  preceding  night,  the  English  had  succeeded  in 
scaling  the  rugged  heights  leading  t(j  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham. Here  a  short  and  bloody  battle  ensued  on  tlie  13th, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Canada.  Wolfe  and  INIontcalm 
were  both  mortally  wounded.  The  former  died  on  the 
battle-field,  the  latter  a  few  hours  later  within  Quebec. 

7.  On  the  17th  the  keys  of  the  city  were  sun'endered,  and 
the  English  army  took  possession  of  what  was  now  almost  a 
heap  of  ruins.  General  Murray  at  once  set  about  jjutting 
the  city  in  a  state  of  defence  and  i)repanng  for  the  winter. 
The  French  troojts  outside  of  Quebec  under  General  de 
Levis  retreated  to  Montreal,  where  de  Vaudreuil  had 
taken  up  his  headquarters.  While  these  events  were 
transpiring  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  French  forts  on  the 
Niagara  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley  had  fallen  into  the  liands 
of  tlie  English. 

8.  Early  in  tlie  spring,  de  Levis  attempted  to  retake 
Quebec.  A  second  battle  was  fought  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  in  whicli  three  tliousand  English  were  beaten 
by  seven  thousand  French.  General  Murray  shut  himself 
witliin  the  city,  while  de  Levis  was  obliged  \a>  retreat 
again  to  Montreal,  for  the  British  fleet  was  coming  up  the 
river.     In  July,  Murray  left  Quebec  witli  all  the  force  he 
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could  spare,  in  order  to  join  General  Amherst  before 
Montreal.  Seventeen  thousand  British  surrounded  this 
city  in  September,  and  de  Yaudreuil  seeing  it  was  useless 
to  resist  longer,  surrendered  all  Canada  to  General 
Amherst  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  1760. 

9.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  France  assented  to 
the  cession  of  her  j^ossessions  in  North  America,  witli  the 
exception  of  the  islands  of  Mictuelon  and  St-  Pierre  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  she  yet  keeps  as  stations 
for  her  vessels  fishing  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

10.  The  terms  of  surrender  were,  that  the  French  Cana- 
dians should  retain  possession  of  their  homes,  goods,  and 
chattels,  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  have 
all  the  civil  and  commercial  rights  of  British  subjects.  All 
who  had  engaged  in  the  war  were  pardoned,  and  the 
Indians  friendly  to  the  French  left  undisturbed  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  lands. 

11.  Until  this  Treaty  was  made  known,  the  Indian  allies 
of  the  French  in  the  west,  were  not  willing  to  believe  that 
their  friends  had  lost  all  power.  Early  in  1763,  Pontiac, 
a  noted  chief,  at  the  head  of  several  tribes,  nearly  carried 
out  a  scheme  to  recapture  the  frontier  forts  from  the 
Enghsh.  Forts  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  Pittsburg  were  the 
only  ones  able  to  resist  the  savage  attacks.  Seven  others 
were  taken,  and  the  inliabitants  either  killed  or  made 
prisoners.  In  1764  the  conspiracy  was  quelled,  and  Pon- 
tiac fled. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

MILITARY   KFLE — THK    QUEBEC   ACT — U.  E.  LOYALISTS. 

1.  Militarj'  rule.  8.  Canada  invaded. 

2.  Entrlish  law  introduced.  0.  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

3.  4.  Quehec  Act.  10.  I'liited  Empire  Loyalists. 

i.  Causes  of  American  Revolution.      11.  Upi)er  Canada   and  New  Bruns- 
d.  "  United  States."  wick. 

7.  Character  of  the  war. 

1.  As  soon  as  the  articles  of  sun'cnder  were  signed  at 
Montreal,  in  1760,  General  Amherst,  as  the  commander 
of  the  English  army,  became  Governor-General  of  Canad<a. 
He  divided  the  countrv'  into  the  three  districts  of  Quebec, 
Three  Rivers,  and  I\rontreal.  General  JMurray  was  aj> 
pointed  to  Quebec,  and  given  the  duties  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  over  Canada  ;  Colonel  Burton  was  appointed  to 
Three  Rivers,  and  General  Gage  to  Montreal.  Each  of 
these  was  assisted  by  a  council  composed  of  militarj- 
officers,  which  decided  all  cases  brought  before  it,  subject 
to  the  appi'ovalof  the  Lieutenant-Govenior.  This  form  of 
Government,  which  is  called  military  rule,  lasted  from 
1700  to  1774.  It  is  not  always  the  most  pleasant  to  a 
people,  but,  at  this  time,  it  was  the  best  that  could  be 
given  to  Canada.  The  French  Canadians  were  not  unliappj- 
under  it,  for  they  had  never  had  a  voice  as  to  how  they 
.sliould  be  governed,  and  had  always  been  obliged  to  d(j  as 
tlieir  own  governors  or  intendants  bade  them.  Besides, 
the  English  brought  money  with  them  and  i>aid  for  what 
they  got,  whereas,  during  uie  years  ct  the  late  wars,  the 
Intendant  Bigot  paid  them  only  in  paper  money,  which 
tlie  French  Court  afterwards  refused  to  honor.  This  dif- 
ference of  treatment  liy  France  and  England  had  a  great 
eflect  in  leading  the  French  Canadians  to  j)refer  EngUsli 
rule. 
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2.  In  1763  the  form  of  law  and  the  courts  which  are  so 
much  prized  in  England  were  introduced  into  Canada  ; 
but  the  change  was  not  agreeable,  for  the  French  could 
not  understand  either  the  language  or  the  justice  of  Eng- 
lish law.  General  ]\Iurray  strove  to  make  its  operation  as 
mild  as  possible,  yet  there  were  many  complaints. 

3.  In  1706  the  Hon.  Guy  Carleton  succeeded  General 
Murray,  and  proved  also  a  great  friend  to  the  French 
Canadians,  who  were  constantly  asking  to  have  their  oldL 
laws  restored  to  them.  Governor  Carleton  recommended 
the  English  government  to  make  the  "  Custom  of  Paris," 
the  law  of  Canada,  and,  after  several  years  of  delay,  the 
British  Parliament  in  1774  passed  an  Act  for  this  purpose, 
called  the  Quebec  Act.  By  it  the  boundaries  of  the-- 
pro\ance  were  made  to  include  Labrador  to  the  east,  the 
settlements  in  the  Ohio  valley  to  the  south-west,  and  all 
the  country  to  the  north  as  far  as  Hudson  Bay  Territory. 
It  permitted  the  French  Canadians  to  hold  office  in  the 
colony.  In  addition  to  the  Custom  of  Paris,  the  English 
law  regarding  criminals  was  to  be  enforced.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  to  appoint  a  council  of  not  less  than  seventeen 
nor  more  than  twenty-three  members,  to  be  composed  of 
both  French  and  English  colonists.  These  were  to  have 
the  power  to  make  any  necessary  laws,  subject,  however, 
to  the  approval  of  the  sovereign  of  England. 

4.  While  this  Act  pleased  the  French,  it  displeased  the 
English  settlers,  who  had  begun  to  pour  into  Canada, 
In  the  Ohio  valley  the  feeling  was  very  stubborn  against 
it,  for  there  was  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  English 
in  that  region,  and  to  them  the  "Quebec  Act"  was  unjust. 
But  along  the  St.  Lawrence  the  French  were  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  and  it  had  become  a  very  important  mat- 
ter that  they  should  be  contented  just  at  that  time. 
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5.  For  many  years  England  had  been  obliged  to  -vra^e 
great  wars  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  these  wars  had  been 
very  expensive.  Moreover  there  was  tlie  struggle  m 
America,  which  lasted  fourteen  years,  and  cost  much 
money  and  many  lives.  Now,  when  Canada  had  been 
conquered,  and  the  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  were  thus 
able  to  live  in  peace,  England  thought  it  was  only  right 
that  these  colonies  should  assist  towards  the  expenses 
which  had  been  incurred,  and  attempted  to  impose  a  tax 
on  certain  goods  brought  into  America.  This  act  of  the 
Home  Government  at  once  divided  the  people  of  the  old 
colonies  into  two  parties,  one  of  which,  called  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  was  loyal  and  willing  to  submit  to  the 
tax  ;  but  the  other  refused  to  pay  it,  because,  said  they  : 
"It  is  contrary  to  our  freedom  that  we  should  j)ay  taxes 
to  tlie  English  Government,  when  we  do  not  send  members 
to  the  English  Parliament.  We  should  have  something 
to  say  about  the  voting  of  our  own  money."  For  ten 
years  a  quiet  resistance  was  maintained,  during  wliich 
time  the  English  Parliament  modified  its  demands,  until  a 
light  duty  on  tea  was  tjhe  only  tax  levied.  But  these  con- 
cessions had  no  eifect.  The  one  party  refused  to  pay  even 
this,  and  when  the  Home  Government  attempted  to  com- 
pel the  payment,  war  broke  out  in  1775,  the  year  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  "  Quebec  Act." 

0.  The  v.-ar  had  only  been  in  progress  a  year,  when  the 
tliirteen  colonies  determined  to  throw  off  their  allegiance 
to  Great  Britain  altogether,  and,  at  a  Ct)ngress  held  at 
Philadelphia,  declared  their  independence,  July  4th, 
177G,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States.  Tliis  Con- 
gress invited  Canada  and  the  other  British  Provinces  tc 
.join  the  "  Stjites,  '  but  the  Provinces  refused  to  do  so.  aud 
remained  steadfast  to  the  British  Crown. 
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7.  The  war  of  the  "American  Revolution"  once  com- 
menced, was  carried  on  with  more  bitterness  than  any 
that  had  been  fought  before  in  America.  It  was  verj^  sad, 
because  it  was  between  people  of  the  same  blood  and 
language ;  even  families  were  divided,  fathers  and  sons 
fighting  against  one  another.  What  made  it  so  bitter  was, 
that  each  side  claimed  to  be  doing  right — the  Rebels  in 
not  paying  the  tax,  and  resisting  what  they  called  tyranny 
— while  the  Loyalists  were  ready,  not  only  cheerfully  to 
submit  to  the  law,  but  also  to  die  in  the  defence  of  the 
mother  country. 

8.  The  contest  began  with  the  skirmish  at  Lexington, 
in  1775.  In  the  same  year  the  Americans  invaded 
Canada,  and  got  possession  of  Montreal.  On  the  last  d;>3- 
of  the  year  they  attempted  an  assault  upon  Quebec  ;  but 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  leader,  General  Mont- 
gomery. During  1776  they  were  driven  out  of  Canada,  • 
and  tried  no  more  to  take  it  while  the  war  lasted.  In 
1778,  General  Haldimand  became  Governor  of  Canada. 
Por  six  years  the  fierce  strife  went  on  in  the  thirteen 
States,  until  it  was  ended  by  the  surrender  of  the  British 
army  under  Lord  Comwallis,  at  Yorktown,  in  1782. 

9.  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
thirteen  United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  in 
1783,  and  the  boundaries  of  British  America  were  re- 
duced to  their  present  limits. 

10.  The  party  in  the  States  which  had  remained  loyal 
to  England  during  the  late  war  were  now  left  in  a  very 
unpleasant  position.  England  asked  the  Congress  to  show 
them  leniency,  and  Congress  did  recommend  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  States  to  treat  the  loyalists  with  kind- 
ness ;  but  Congress  had  not  much  influence  then,  and, 
wherever  these  peopie  lived,  their  neighbors  looked  upon 
them  with  great  disfavor,  and  treated  them  often  mth 
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great  harshness.  Many  of  the  Loyalists  were  very  wealthy 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  proijerty,  which  was  coveted  by 
the  victorious  party.  Victory  did  not  make  the  latter 
generous,  but  they  allowed  all  the  bitter  feelings  of  the 
war  to  control  them,  and  passed  laws  confiscating  or 
taking  away  the  projierty  of  the  Loyalists,  and  declaring 
them  enemies  of  the  new  Government.  This  act  hastened 
the  departure  of  these  brave  people  from  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  greater  number  gave  uj)  their 
lands  and  houses  of  their  own  accord,  preferring  to  live 
under  the  old  flag.  Many  went  to  England,  but  more 
emigrated  to  the  Provinces — about  twenty  thousand  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  ten  thousand  to 
what  is  now  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

11.  From  the  time  that  Canada  became  an  English  pro- 
vince up  to  the  year  1784,  the  country  west  of  the  River 
Ottawa  had  not  grown  much  in  population.  But  in  that 
year  Governor  Haldimand  sent  surveyors  to  lay  out  in 
lots  the  country  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Bay  of 
Quinte,  and  around  Niagara  and  Amherstburg.  It  grieved 
the  English  Government  to  see  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
Loyalists  were  treated,  and  a  list  of  them  under  the  desig- 
nation of  United  Empire  Loj'alists,  was  ordered  to  be 
made.  Nearly  £4,000,000  sterling  was  voted  to  be  divided 
among  them,  besides  large  grants  of  land  in  the  new 
country.  Five  thousand  acres  was  the  allowance  to  field- 
officers,  three  thousand  to  captains,  two  thousand  to 
subalterns,  and  two  hundred  to  private  soldiers,  and 
others  ;  while  two  hundred  acres  were  to  be  given  to  each 
son  on  coming  of  age,  and  a  like  number  to  each  daughter 
whenever  she  married.  They  were  also  given  tools  for 
building,  implements  for  tilling  the  land,  seed  to  sow,  and 
the  food  and  clothing  necessary  for  three  years.  All  this 
was  very  generous,  but  it  did  not  make  up  for  all  the 
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Loyalists  had  been  forced  to  leave  behind  in  their  old 
homes.  But  they  were  true  men  and  women,  who  chose 
rather  to  lose  all  than  give  up  their  allegiance  to,  and  love 
for,  the  mother  country.  These  were  the  peojile  who  laid 
the   foundation   of   the    provinces  of   Upper  Canada  or 

Ontario,  and  of  New  Brunswick. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CONSTITUTIONAL   ACT,    1791. 

1.  The  Governor-General.  6.  Land  tenures. 

2.  Division  of  Upper  Canada.  7.  Seigniors. 

3.  State  of  Government.  8.  Freeholder. 

4.  Afjitation.  9.  Two  provincea. 

5.  Two  young  nations.  10-13.  Terms  of  the  Act. 

1.  In  1785  General  Haldimand  returned  to  England, 
and  Henry  Hamilton  and  Colonel  Hope  administered  the 
government  in  succession  until  the  next  year,  when 
General  Carleton,  who  had  been  made  Lord  Dorchester, 
arrived  at  Quebec  as  Governor-General.  Since  the  late 
war  it  had  become  the  custom  to  appoint  a  Govemor- 
General,  who  represented  the  English  Sovereign,  and  who 
resided  at  Quebec  and  ruled  Lower  Canada,  while 
Lieutenant-Governors  were  appointed  to  the  other  pro- 
vinces. It  was  thought,  in  this  way,  to  preserve  a  kind 
of  union  among  the  several  provinces. 

2.  In  1787  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William 
IV. ,  visited  Canada,  and  in  the  following,  year  Lord  Dor- 
chester divided  the  western  province  into  four  districts, 
named  Lunenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Nassau  and  Hesse,  the 
one  farthest  to  the  east  being  Lunenburg. 

3.  You  have  been  told  how  the  English  governed 
Canada  at  first  by  "Military  Rule,"  from  1760  to  1774, 
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during  which  the  military  rulers  and  their  councils  of 
officers  tried  to  d(j  tlie  best  they  could,  in  their  ignorance 
of  French  law  and  customs.  You  have  seen  the  efl'orts 
made  by  the  English  Parliament  to  make  the  French  con- 
tented, and  that  for  this  purpose,  the  "Quebec  Act"  of 
1774  was  passed,  making  French  law  the  law  of  Canada, 
although  the  English  settlers  did  not  like  it.  But  the 
French  were  many  times  more  numerous  than  the  English 
then,  and  the  "greatest  content  of  the  greatest  number," 
must  be  the  excuse  of  the  Home  Govemnient.  The 
English  settlers  had  always  complained  against  the 
''  Quebec  Act,"'  and  their  complaints  became  more  frequent 
after  so  many  U.  E.  Loyalists  came  into  the  country  and 
settled  west  of  the  Ottawa. 

4.  The  English  Canadians  sent  petitions  to  the  king 
asking  him  to  have  the  Act  repealed,  while  the  French 
Canadians  sent  petitions  to  have  it  retained.  The  king 
and  liis  ministers  Avere  very  much  peri)lexed,  but  they 
did  nothing  hastily.  Lord  Dorchester  was  told  to  find 
out  all  he  could  about  the  true  state  of  the  matter,  and 
what  would  be  best  to  be  done.  He  divided  his  council 
into  committees  and  gave  each  of  these  a  distinct  work 
to  do.  One  committee  had  to  gather  all  the  information 
possible  about  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  Canada ; 
another,  about  the  militia ;  another,  about  education ; 
and  another,  about  the  courts,  and  how  justice  was  dealt 
to  the  inliabitants.  This  was  in  1786.  The  work  was 
done  carefully,  and  the  rejiorts  sent  to  England,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Parliament ;  in  addition,  some  English 
and  some  French  Canadians  went  to  England  and  told  the 
story  of  their  grievances.  By  means  of  this  knowledge 
the  British  Government  exjiected  to  be  in  a  position  to 
settle  the  complaints  of  the  colonists.  Perhaps  you  may 
tliink  tliis  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  a  government  in 
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England  to  take  about  places  so  far  off  as  Canada.  But  it 
is  the  right  waj".  Laws  should  never  be  made  or  changed, 
without  knowing  everytliing  possible  concerning  what  the 
law  is  intended  to  do,  what  evils  it  will  remove,  and  what 
benefits  it  will  confer.  If  laws  had  been  always  passed 
thus  carefully,  the  United  States  might  to-day  be  under 
British  Government. 

5.  If  the  Canadians  had  been  either  all  French  or  all 
English,  it  would  have  been  easier  for  the  king  and  his 
ministers  to  determine  what  to  do.  But  there  were  tWO 
young  nations  in  Canada,  a  little  France  that  had  been 
growing  for  two  hundred  years,  and  a  little  England 
just  springing  up.  Why  were  the  French  so  eager  to  keep 
their  old  laws  ?  They  liked  British  rule  better  than  that 
of  old  France,  for  they  were  now  freer  and  more  pros- 
Ijerous,  and  there  were  some  English  laws  which  they 
prefeiTed,  for  instance,  that  against  criminals.  But  the 
English  law  regarding  land  and  property  was  so  different 
from  the  French  law,  that  the  French  Canadians  were 
afraid  to  have  it  established,  lest  they  should  lose  their 
farms,  or  be  disturbed  in  any  way. 

6.  That  you  may  understand  something  more  on  this 
subject,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  Canadian  history, 
let  us  point  out  the  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of 
law.  At  first  all  the  land  settled  by  the  French  was  held 
by  Feudal  tenure,  that  is,  the  king  always  kept  the  right 
to  it.  The  holders  had  to  do  certain  duties  as  the  king 
desired,  and  he  could  at  any  time  bestoAV  the  lands  on 
others.  With  such  a  law  there  was  little  encouragement 
for  people  to  leave  old  France  and  come  to  the  New 
World.  When  Richelieu  formed  the  Company  of  "One 
Hundred  Associates,"  the  law  was  changed  so  that 
colonists  held  their  lands  by  Seigniorial  tenure,  which 
means  that  the  land  of  Canada  was  divided  into  portions, 
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and  given  to  gentlemen  in  favor  with  the  king  and  Riche- 
lieu, or  to  the  religious  orders  that  sent  out  missionaries. 
These  divisions  were  not  all  equal,  but  varied  a  great  deal, 
some  being  as  large  as  a  townshij),  and  others  less  or 
more.  For  instance,  La  Salle  received  the  Seigniory  of 
Cataraqui  or  Frontenac,  Joliette  was  given  the  island  of 
Anticosti,  and  the  island  of  Montreal  was  bestowed  on  M. 
de  Lauson  in  1C35,  and  passed  to  the  religious  order  of 
St.  Sulpice  in  1G64.  The  Seigniors  afterwards  divided  their 
portions  in  lots  among  those  wishing  to  settle,  the  holders 
paying  the  Seignior  certain  sums  every  year. 

7.  It  was  after  tliis  "tenure"  became  the  law,  that 
Canada  grew  and  increased  in  population,  and  all  the 
French  owned  their  land  under  it.  The  French  Cana- 
dians were  not  used  to  governing  themselves  ;  they  de- 
pended upon  the  Seigniors,  and  looked  up  to  them.  No 
pei'son  could  take  their  land  from  them,  for  it  belonged  to 
the  "lord,"  and  they  might  live  upon  it  as  long  as  they 
chose.  But  this  was  not  a  good  law  for  the  improvement 
of  the  country.  There  were  so  many  ways  in  which  the 
tenant  had  to  pay  the  Seignior  that  the  farmer  became 
careless.  The  more  valuable  he  made  his  farm  by  work- 
ing it  well  or  erecting  good  buildings  upon  it,  the  more  he 
had  to  pay,  so  that  he  had  no  motive  for  making  his  con- 
dition better,  or  for  improving  his  land. 

8.  Under  the  English  law,  if  a  man  wished  to  possess 
land,  he  bought  it  and  paid  for  it  at  once,  and  received  a 
deed  either  from  the  government,  or  from  the  former 
owner.  This  deed  made  him  a  freeholder,  that  is,  he 
held  his  land  free  from  all  i)ayments,  except  the  usual 
taxes  to  the  government.  He  had  no  tribute  to  pay  to  a 
Seignior.  But  if  lie  got  into  debt  he  was  liable  to  have 
his  land  taken  and  sold  to  pay  his  debts.  The  French 
Canadians  were  afraid  of  such  a  law,  for  it  would  make 
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them  depend  more  upon  themselves  ;  and  when  the  Eng- 
lish began  to  come  into  Canada,  with  their  new  ways  of 
farming  and  their  eagerness  to  j)ossess  large  farms,  the 
former  inhabitants  became  alarmed,  lest  they  should  be 
crowded  out  of  the  countiy.  They  were  generally  attached 
to  the  Seigniors,  and  prefeiTed  their  old  laws,  to  which 
they  were  used,  and  one  cannot  blame  them.  But  this 
very  thing  had  an  important  effect  upon  the  action  of  the 
British  Pai'liament,  in  trying  to  arrange  the  troubles  of 
Canada.  If  it  had  not  been  for  these  long-established 
customs  in  the  Lower  Province,  there  would  only  have 
been  one  Canada,  instead  of  two  separated  by  the  River 
Ottawa. 

9.  As  it  was,  however,  in  1791  an  Act  was  passed  in 
England  called  the  Constitutional  Act,  which  divided 
Canada  into  two  Proyinces,  the  Lower  and  L'pjjer,  sepa- 
x'ated,  as  we  have  just  said,  by  the  Ottawa. 

10.  Each  province  was  to  ha%-e  a  Governor  of  its  own, 
and  a  Parliament  consisting  of  two  Houses,  namely,  an 
Assembly  elected  by  the  people  as  now,  and  a  Legislative 
Council  whose  members  were  to  be  selected  by  the  Gover- 
nor from  the  older  and  more  wealthy  men  of  the  pro- 
vince. Moreover,  the  Governor  was  to  select  an  Execu- 
tive Council  composed  of  a  few  men,  to  advise  liim 
especially.  All  laws  and  ordinances  made  under  the 
Quebec  Act  were  to  remain  in  force  until  altered  by  the 
new  parliaments.  The  tenure  of  land  in  Lower  Canada 
was  to  be  fixed  by  its  local  Legislature,  while  in  L^pper 
Canada,  where  the  colonists  were  mostly  of  British  origin, 
all  lands  were  to  be  held  by  "freehold  tenure."  This  Act 
of  1791  also  sought  to  provide  for  the  support  of  a  Pro- 
testant clergy  in  both  Canadas,  by  setting  apart  a  large 
extent  of  wild  lands  for  that  purpose.  These  lands  were 
called  Clergy  Reserves,  and  were  afterwards  a  source  of 
much  contention,  as  you  shall  read  further  on. 
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11.  With  regard  to  taxes,  the  British  Government 
retained  in  its  own  hands  the  right  to  impose  duties  for 
the  regulation  of  trade  and  ccjmmerce  ;  but  tlie  Canadian 
parliaments  liad  the  power  to  collect  these,  and  also  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  building  of  public  works,  such  as  roads 
and  bridges,  and  for  education. 

12.  In  Lower  Canada  the  House  of  Assembly  was  to 
have  fifty  members,  and  the  Legislative  Council  fifteen. 
In  Upper  Canada  the  former  was  to  have  sixteen  mem- 
bers, and  the  latter  seven.  A  census  of  the  whole  country 
was  taken  at  tliis  time,  which  showed  the  jjojiidation  Ui  be 
150,000,  of  which  20,000  belonged  to  Upper  Canada. 

13.  This  Act  took  effect  in  the  two  provinces  on  the 
2Gth  of  December,  1791.  Lord  Dorchester  had  at  this 
time  returned  to  England,  and  General  Clarke  acted  as 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


LOWEU  CANADA  UNDER  A  PARLIAMENT. 

1.  The  Maritime  Provinces.  6.  Jesuit  estates. 

2.  The  functions  of  Parliament.  7.  Slavery. 

3.  Parliamentary  terms.  8.  Alien  Bill. 

4.  First  Parliament.  9.  Steamboats. 

5.  General  condition  of  things.  10.  Signs  of  war. 

1.  The  Act  of  1701  made  the  third  great  change  in 
the  government  of  Canada  subsequent  to  17G0.  By  it 
parliaments  were  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  into  this 
part  of  British  America.  But  a  similar  form  of  govern- 
ment had  already  been  given  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1758  ;  and 
to  New  Brunswick  in  1784,  when  it  became  a  separate 
province. 

2.  It  is  important  for  us,  then,  to  know  something  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word   "  parliament,"  and  about  what 
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is  done  in  parliament.  The  name  comes  from  a  French 
word  meaning  to  talk,  and  j^ou  have  before  been  told  how 
the  Canadian  Parliament  was  to  be  composed.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  were  elected  to  serve  four  years. 
The  two  Houses  do  not  sit  together,  but  in  separate  cham- 
bers, to  talk  over  the  aftairs  of  the  country^  and  to  make 
laws.  It  has  never  been  necessary  for  the  Parliament  to 
continue  its  meeting  throughout  the  whole  of  the  four 
years,  but  only  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  each  year,  and 
this  period  of  time  is  called  a  session.  When  it  meets, 
each  House  is  presided  over  by  a  Speaker,  who  is  one  of 
its  members,  and  directs  its  actions  while  in  session.  The 
records  of  the  debates  and  doings  of  each  day  are  called 
the  minutes,  and  these  must  be  entered  in  books,  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  called  the  journals  of  the  House. 
When  any  member  wishes  to  propose  a  law,  Avhich  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  made,  he  must  first  ask  leave  to  pro- 
pose it,  and  does  so  by  writing  a  short  statement  of  what 
he  wants.  This  written  request  is  called  a  motion,  and 
must  be  signed  by  the  proposer  and  another  member,  who 
thus  become  the  mover  and  seconder  of  it.  As  soon  as 
the  House  grants  the  motion,  the  mover  brings  in  a  more 
lengthy  statement  of  the  proposed  law,  telling  everj'tliing 
about  it,  and  drawn  up  after  a  regular  form.  This  longer 
statement  is  called  a  bill.  In  order  to  become  law  a  bill 
must  be  passed,  or  agreed  to,  by  both  Houses,  and  receive 
the  assent  of  the  Governor.  It  is  then  called  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  becomes  law,  and  must  be  obeyed.  If  a  bill 
does  not  became  law,  it  is  said  to  be  defeated.  This  may 
be  done  in  three  ways.  It  may  not  be  agreed  to  in  the 
House  where  it  was  first  moved,  or  it  may  pass  there  and 
not  be  agreed  to  in  the  other,  or  the  Governor  may  not 
give  his  assent,  after  it  has  passed  both  houses. 
3.  There  are  three  ways  of  closing  the  business  of  a  ses- 
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sion,  either  by  adjourning,  proroguing  or  dissolving 
Parliament.  When  it  is  adjourned,  the  members  are  dis- 
missed, to  meet  again  at  a  certain  time,  when  they  resume 
any  unfinished  business,  as  if  there  had  been  no  adjourn- 
ment. To  prorogue  Parliament  is  to  stop  all  its  work, 
and  any  business  not  completed  must  be  taken  up  after- 
Avards,  as  if  nothing  li;ul  V)een  done  about  it.  But  when 
Parliament  is  dissolved,  not  only  is  its  business  ended, 
there  must  also  be  a  new  election  before  it  can  come 
together  again. 

4.  The  first  parliament  of  Lower  Canada  met  at  Quebec 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1792.  Of  the  fifty  memliers 
elected  to  the  Assembly  only  fifteen  were  of  British  origin, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  decide  whether  French  or 
English  was  to  be  spoken  in  the  House.  It  was  agreed 
that  each  member  should  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  in 
either  language,  but  that  all  motions,  and  the  minutes  of 
parliament,  sliould  be  written  in  both  languages. 

5.  The  new  order  of  things  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
countrj%  wliich  now  began  to  make  steady  progress.  New 
roads  were  opened  up,  and  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence was  improved.  At  this  time  it  took  four  months 
for  a  mail  to  go  from  Canada  to  England  and  return,  in  the 
sailing  vessels  which  then  crossed  the  ocean.  In  1702 
there  was  a  monthly  mail  between  Halifax  and  Quebec, 
and  seven  j'ears  afterwards  a  weekly  mail  passed  between 
Montreal  and  the  United  Stat«s.  Lord  Dorchester 
returned  to  Canada  in  1793,  and  remained  until  179G, 
when  General  Prescott  became  Governor-General.  Sir 
Robert  Milnes  succeeded  him  in  1790. 

6.  When  the  English  took  Canada  they  confiscated  the 
estates  or  seigniories  of  the  religious  order  called  Jesuits. 
In  1800,  the  revenues  of  these  estates  were  devoted  to 
education,  wliich  about  that  time  received  more  attention- 
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7.  The  practice  of  keei^ing  slaves  had  been  brought 
into  the  province  by  people  who  came  from  the  United 
States,  where  it  had  been  in  vogue  for  a  long  time.  The 
feelings  of  Canadians  were  not  in  favor  of  the  practice, 
and  it  was  passing  away  as  fast  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  There  were  at  this  time  three  hundred  slaves  in 
Lower  Canada.  No  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  against 
slavery  in  that  province,  but  in  1803  Chief  Justice  Osgoode 
declared  in  court  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  country.  People  saw  that  the  courts  would  not 
ujihold  them  in  keeping  slaves,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
blacks  received  their  freedom. 

8.  The  first  English  cathedral  was  built  at  Quebec  in 
1804.  Sir  James  Craig  assumed  the  duties  of  Governor- 
General  in  1807.  In  the  meantime  the  people  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  actions  cf  the  Government,  and  there 
was  often  a  good  deal  of  bitterness  between  the  two  races, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Several  newspapers  had 
also  been  published  in  botli  French  and  English,  and 
these  kept  up  the  strife  even  when  the  Parliament  was 
not  in  session.  Some  people  in  the  United  States  thought 
this  a  favorable  time  to  spread  disloyalty  among  Canadi- 
ans, and  many  strangers  were  found  throughout  the 
countiy  trying  to  teach  rebellion.  But  the  Parliament 
passed  the  Alien  Bill,  that  was,  an  Act  to  punish  aliens, 
or  people  of  other  countries,  found  guilty  of  such  sedition. 
As  there  was  much  bad  feeling  sj)ringing  up  in  the  United 
States  against  England,  a  Militia  Act  was  also  passed  for 
the  safety  of  Canada,  while  Sir  James  Craig  made  a  tour 
through  the  province  and  everywhere  received  the  assur- 
ance of  the  loyal  leeimgs  oi  tne  i^eopie. 

9.  The  trade  of  the  world  was  about  to  get  a  new 
impulse  from  the  use  of  steam  in  navigation,  and  young 
Canada  was  not  behind  the  other  nations  in  applying  it 
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to  boats  upon  her  rivers.  The  first  steamboat  of  whicli 
there  is  any  record  was  one  built  by  Symington,  a  Scotcli- 
man,  in  1802,  and  which  was  used  on  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal ;  the  second  and  third  were  launched  upon 
the  Hudson  river  by  Fulton,  in  1805  and  1809.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  the  Hon.  John  Molson,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Montreal,  built  a  steamboat  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  On 
the  3rd  of  November  it  started  down  the  river,  and  made 
the  voyage  to  Quebec  in  thirty-six  hours.  A  newspaper 
of  that  city  gave  a  description  of  the  little  boat,  wJiich 
excited  great  wonder  in  those  days.  The  paper  said  : 
"The  steamboat  'Accommodation'  has  arrived  with  ten 
passengers.  She  is  incessantly  crowded  with  visitors.  This 
steamboat  receives  her  impulse  fronx  an  open-spoked 
perpendicular  wheel  on  each  side,  without  any  circular 
band  or  rim  ;  to  the  end  of  each  double  spoke  is  fixed  a 
sfjuare  board  which  enters  the  water,  and,  by  the  rcjbiry 
motion  of  the  wheels,  acts  like  a  paddle.  No  wind  or 
tide  can  stop  her.  The  price  of  a  passage  is  nine  dollars 
uji,  and  eight  down."  Such  was  the  first  Canadian  steam- 
boat. 

10.  Sir  George  Prevost  became  Governor-General  in 
1811.  During  this  and  the  preceding  year  the  trouble 
between  the  United  States  and  England  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  signs  of  war  licgan  to  appear  ;  but,  before 
speaking  of  this,  let  us  see  what  Upper  Canada  had  been 
doing  since  she  became  a  separate  province  in  1791. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

UPPER  CAXADA  A  SEPARATE  PROVIN-CE. 

1.  2.  Social  condition.  5.  London — York. 

3.  First  Parliament.  6.  Custom  duties— Trade. 

4.  Slavery.  7.  Sir  Isaac  Brock. 

1.  When  Upper  Canada  •was  first  made  a  separate 
province  in  1791,  it  had  only  a  small  and  thinly  scattered 
population  of  some  twenty  thousand  people.  These 
were  to  be  lound  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  the  Detroit  river. 
Small  villages  were  to  be  found  at  Kingston,  Newark  or 
Niagara,  and  Amherstburg.  All  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  a  wilderness,  covered  with  forests  of  fine,  large 
timber.  The  early  settler  went  into  the  forest  with  very 
few  goods,  except  the  clothes  on  his  back,  a  flint-lock 
musket,  and  an  axe.  Some  had  not  even  these,  and  all  were 
more  or  less  obliged  to  accept  the  help  which  the  Govern- 
ment offered  to  them,  when  "  dnxwing"  their  land.  This 
help  consisted  of  food  and  clothes  for  three  years,  or  until 
the  settlers  were  able  to  provide  these  for  themselves. 
They  were  also  given  seeds  to  sow  on  their  "clearings," 
and  such  tools  as  they  might  require.  Each  family 
received  an  axe,  a  hoe,  and  a  spade  ;  a  plough  and  one 
cow  were  given  to  every  two  families  ;  large  saws  to  every 
fourth  family,  and  even  boats  were  furnished  for  their  use, 
and  placed  at  suitable  points  on  the  rivers.  As  there 
were  no  mills,  even  this  want  was  supplied  in  part  by  the 
distribution  of  "portable  corn-mills "  made  of  steel  plates, 
and  turned  bj'  hand  like  a  coffee-mill.  Wliere  the  people 
had  not  these  mills,  they  used  to  place  the  gi-ain  in  tlie 
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hollow  of  a  hard  wood  stump  or  log,  and  pound  it  fine  by 
means  of  a  heavy  stone  swung  above,  so  as  to  be  easily 
lifted  and  lowered. 

2.  A  log  house  was  first  built.  This  was  done  by  the 
skilful  use  of  the  axe,  and  the  help  of  the  nearest  neigh- 
bors. A  small  clearing  was  then  made  and  the  fallen 
timber  bunit  to  leave  the  land  free  for  tillage.  Here  the 
pioneer  planted  his  first  seed,  and  while  awaiting  the  har- 
vest he  extend'jd  his  clearing  by  chojjping  and  burning  ; 
then  fencing  it  in,  prepared  it  for  larger  crops.  Burning 
the  fallen  trees  was  sometimes  very  dangercjus,  for  if  the 
woods  caught  fire,  the  flames  spread  verj  swiftly,  and  very 
far,  causing  the  poor  settlers  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Many 
brave  men  and  women,  thrust  out  from  homes  of  conifort 
and  jjlenty  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  made  for 
themselves  new  homes  in  the  Canadian  forest.  By 
industiy  their  little  possessions  increased,  their  stock 
multiplied,  and  the  lonelj'  families  after  a  time  had  all 
things  needful  for  living.  These  were  perhaps  coarse  in 
quality,  but  abundant  in  quantity,  and  the  best  for  health 
and  strength.  In  course  of  time  they  produced  their  own 
clothing.  The  skilful  fingers  of  the  housewife  and  her 
daughters  worked  the  flax  and  wool  through  all  the  stages 
of  preparation  ;  and,  weaving  them  in  their  own  houses, 
made  good  strong  clothes  which  would  endure  wear  and 
tear.  The  table,  also,  of  the  Canadian  settler  had  its  good 
things,  for  deer  roamed  through  the  forest,  and  the  rivers 
teemed  with  fish,  several  kinds  of  which  we  do  not  see 
now  at  all ;  while  wild  ducks,  geese,  and  pigeons  often  fell 
victims  to  the  old  musket,  which  may  already  have  done 
duty  in  by-gone  wars. 

3.  The  province  had,  since  its  settlement  in  1784,  been 
under  the  government  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Lower 
Canada,  which  was  founded  by  the  Quebec  Act.     But  in 
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1791,  Upper  Canada  stood  by  itself,  as  an  infant  colony, 
with  the  privilege  of  making  its  own  laws.  Colonel  John 
Graves  Simcoe  became  the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
the  following  year.  He  selected  the  village  of  Niagara  or 
Newark  as  his  headquarters  for  the  time,  until  he  should 
be  able  to  select  a  place  more  suitable  for  a  permanent 
capital.  There  he  oj^ened  his  first  Parliament,  on  the  17th 
of  September,  1792,  in  what  "was  little  better  than  a  log- 
house.  The  House  of  Assembly  consisted  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers, the  Legislative  Council  of  seven,  while  the  Execu- 
tive Council  was  composed  of  five  members,  appointed  to 
advise  and  aid  the  Governor.  The  plain,  honest  men  who 
formed  this  primitive  parliament  went  to  work  in  making 
laws  to  govern  the  countrj^,  as  earnestly  as  they  did  in 
chopping  its  forests  and  clearing  the  land.  They  wasted  no 
time  in  useless  debate,  and  two  months  before  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Lower  Canada  had  met,  they  had  finished  their  work 
of  law-making,  and  returned  home.  They  made  the  civil 
law  of  England  the  law  of  the  province  ;  introduced  trial 
by  juiy  ;  provided  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  ;  and 
fixed  the  toU  for  millers  at  one -twelfth  for  grinding  and 
bolting.  They  changed  the  name  of  the  districts  into 
which  Lord  Dorchester  had  divided  the  province,  and 
called  them  the  Eastern  or  Johnstown  District,  the  Mid- 
land or  Kingston,  the  Home  or  Niagara,  and  the  Western 
or  Detroit ;  and  these  were  again  divided  into  twelve 
counties.  An  Act  was  also  passed  to  erect  a  jail  and 
court-house  in  each  of  these  districts. 

4.  In  the  next  year,  the  secMid  session  began  in  May, 
and  was  marked  by  the  passing  of  other  useful  Acts.  One 
ofiered  a  reward  for  the  killing  of  wolves  and  bears,  which 
shows  that  the  number  of  these  animals  was  large  enough 
to  prove  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  early  settlers.  The 
most  important  Act  was  that  doing  aAvay  with  slavery, 
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forbidding  the  bringing  of  any  more  slaves  into  the 
province,  and  making  all  slave-cliildren  free  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  Tlie  elections  for  tlie  House  of  Asseml)ly 
were  lield  everj'  four  years,  and  the  first  Parliament  lield 
its  last  session  in  1795.  Tlie  first  Upper  Canadian  news- 
paper, the  Gazette,  was  started  during  this  period. 

5.  In  the  meantime  Colonel  Simcoe  was  trj'ing  to  select 
a  better  place  than  Newark  for  the  seat  of  Government,  for 
Newark  was  too  near  the  frontier  of  another  country.  He 
was  in  favor  of  going  further  west,  and  for  this  purpose 
chose  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  London,  which  he 
iiained,  calling  the  river  on  which  it  was  situated  the 
Tliaraes.  But  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Dorchester, 
wished  to  make  Kingston  the  capital.  Thus  the  two  Gov- 
ernors could  not  agree,  and  at  last  Colonel  Simcoe  fixed 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  French  fort,  Rouille,  now 
Toronto.  Here  he  pitched  -his  tent  until  block  houses 
could  be  built  for  himself  and  his  soldiers,  whom  he  em- 
l^loyed  in  making  roads.  In  1795  there  were  only  twelve 
houses,  besides  the  Ijarracks,  in  York,  as  it  was  then  called. 

G.  In  1796  Governor  Simcoe  was  recalled,  and  the  Hon. 
Peter  Russell,  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  acted 
in  his  place.  The  Government  offices  were  now  moved  to 
York,  and  the  Parliament  was  opened  there  in  the  same 
year.  When  the  two  provinces  were  separated,  they 
agreed  to  divide  between  them  the  revenue  collected  at 
the  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  Upper  Canada  to 
receive  one-eighth,  which  was  th<iught  to  equal  her  share 
of  the  imi)ort  trade,  and  tlierefore  of  the  duties.  This 
eighth  amounted,  in  179(5,  to  five  thousand  dollars.  The 
trade  of  a  countrj'  is  a  good  index  to  the  way  in  which  the 
country  is  making  progress.  In  thirteen  years  this  eighth 
increased  to  twenty -eight  thousand  dollars,  and  Upper 
Canada's    share   was  changed   to  one-fifth,  showing  how 
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prosperous  both  provinces  were  becoming.  But  besides 
the  trade  by  way  of  Lower  Canada,  a  direct  commerce  had 
rapidly  grown  up  between  the  Western  Province  and  the 
State  of  New  York,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  open 
ten  ports  of  entry,  whicli  extended  from  Cornwall  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  to  Sandwich  on  the  Detroit  River.  In 
1799  General  Hunter  arrived  in  the  Province,  and 
replaced  Mr.  Russell  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
Meanwhile  the  Province  was  rapidly  growing  in  population 
as  well  as  wealth,  and,  for  so  young  a  country,  showed  a 
vigorous  spirit  of  enterprise.  The  Hon.  Francis  Gore  be- 
came Lieutenant-Governor  in  1806,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Parliament  granted  the  liberal  sum  ot  £800  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries  of  masters  of  Grammar 
schools,  one  of  which  was  founded  in  each  of  tlie  eight 
districts  ijito  which  Upper  Canada  had  by  this  time 
become  divided  ;  and  in  1810,  a  first  grant  of  £2,000  was 
made  fen-  the  building  of  roads  and  bridges. 

7.  In  1811,  a  census  was  taken,  which  gave  the  popu- 
lation as  seventy-seven  thousand.  In  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Gore  returned  to  England,  and  General  Sir  Isaac 
Erock  took  charge  of  the  Government  at  the  same  time 
that  Sir  George  Prevost  took  up  his  residence  at  Quebec 
as  Governor-General. 
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1.  In  1812  war  was  declared  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  For  three  years  the  cruel  strife  went  on, 
and  much  innocent  and  brave  blood  was  spilled  on  the 
soil  of  Canada,  where  the  people  had  done  nothing  to 
cause  the  war,  their  only  fault  being  that  they  preferred 
to  live  as  a  province  of  Great  Britain,  rather  than  join 
their  lot  to  the  States,  which  had  succeeded  in  throwing 
i)ff  the  control  of  the  Mother  Countrj'.  All  the  States 
were  not  in  favor  of  the  war  ;  but  there  was  a  large  party, 
tlie  ruling  party  then,  which  hated  England,  and  which 
had,  for  several  years,  been  anxious  to  ])ick  a  quan-el  with 
her.  This  jiarty  taticea  a  great  aeal  aoout  liberty,  and  yet 
had  no  sympathy  with  England  in  her  contest  with  Napo- 
leon, for  the  liberty  not  onlj'  of  Europe  but  also  of  her 
own  island  kingdom.  Great  Britain  tried  to  satisfy  the 
complaints  of  these  disci  intonted  Americans,  but  with  no 
avail :  their  Congress  declared  war  on  the  18th  of  June, 
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1812,  and  England  -was  forced  on  her  j^art  to  declare  war 
on  the  13th  of  the  following  October. 

2.  For  several  months  previous  to  the  18th  of  June 
Upper  Canadians  knew  that,  though  they  had  done 
n(  )thing  to  bring  war  upon  themselves,  the  United  States 
would  invade  the  provinces.  They  felt  that  the  real 
object  of  the  war  party  was  to  gain  Canada,  and  make  it 
another  State  of  the  Union.  They  resolved  not  to  sub- 
mit, but  bravely  to  fight  for  their  new  homes,  and  for 
their  honor  as  British  subjects.  The  U.  E.  Loyalists 
thouglit  of  all  the  wrongs  they  had  already  suffered  from 
the  same  party  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  memorj'  of 
those  wrongs  only  made  them  the  more  ready  to  defend 
themselves  and  their  little  ones  to  the  last. 

3.  In  Lower  Canada  the  feeling  of  the  French  was 
just  as  strong  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of  England. 
Since  1774  they  had  learned  that  England  meant  to  keep 
her  jiromises  to  them  ;  since  1701  they  had  tasted  the 
pleasure  of  governing  themselves,  and  had  begun  to  enjoy 
a  liberty  which  they  felt  they  would  lose  if  conquered 
again. 

4.  In  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  therefore,  as  early  as 
February,  measures  were  taken  so  as  not  to  be  surprised. 
England,  being  engaged  in  a  war  against  Napoleon 
in  Europe,  could  not  spare  any  troops  for  Canada, 
and  in  both  provinces  there  were  only  4,500  regular 
soldiers.  But  the  Militia  turned  out  promptly  to  be 
drilled,  while  the  Parliaments  voted  all  the  money  they 
could.  In  the  Upper  Province  the  poj^ulation  was  much 
scattered,  yet  the  militia  used  to  meet  six  times  a  month 
to  drill,  some  of  them  walking  many  miles  through,  the 
woods  to  perform  tliis  duty. 

5.  Upper  Canada  was  the  first  to  be  invaded.  General 
Hull,  the  Governor  of  INIichigan,  crossed  the  Detroit  river 
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on  the  12th  of  July  with  2,500  men,  and  attacked  Fort 
Maiden  near  Amherstburg,  garrisoned  by  300  British 
regulars  under  Cohjnel  St.  George.  But  he  did  not 
succeed.  Colonel  Proctor  captured  his  convoy  of  provi- 
sions, and  cut  off  his  supplies,  Avhile  Captain  Roberts  took 
Fort  Mackinaw,  situated  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan.  These  things  made  Hull  uneasy.  "When  the 
news  of  the  invasion  came  to  York  the  Legislature  was  in 
session,  but  General  Brock  dismissed  the  members  and 
set  out  at  once  for  Amherstburg  with  only  700  men. 
After  a  toilsome  journey  by  land  and  Avater,  he  reached 
that  place  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  there  met  the 
great  Indian  Chief  Tecumseh  with  600  of  his  warriors. 
Meanwhile  Hull  had  retreated  to  Detroit,  whither  Brock 
followed  with  his  little  force  of  700  men.  As  Hull  saw 
him  advance  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  hoisted  the 
white  flag  in  token  of  surrender.  General  Brock  allowed 
the  American  militia  to  return  to  their  homes,  but  the 
regulars  and  their  officers,  more  than  one  thousand  men, 
were  sent  prisoners  to  Quebec.  The  British  thus  got 
large  quantities  of  stores  and  provisions,  and  the  whole 
State  of  Michigan  passed  into  their  hands.  The  chief 
result  of  this  victory  was,  that  it  raised  the  confidence  of 
the  Canadians,  and  secured  the  fidelity  of  the  Indians,  who 
hated  the  "Long  knives,"  as  they  called  the  Americans. 

6.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October,  the  Ameri- 
cans under  Gtjneral  Van  Rensselaer  crossed  the  Niagara 
river  and  attacked  Queenston.  Here  a  great  struggle 
took  place,  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  gaining  the 
advantage.  Early  in  the  battle,  General  Brock,  and  a 
Canadian  officer,  Colonel  Macdonell,  were  killed,  but 
this  only  made  the  small  party  of  British  more  determined, 
and  at  last  the  Americans  were  driven  back,  many  of  them 
over  the  steep  river  bank,  and  the  rest,  nine  hundred  and 
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fifty   in    number,    surrendered.     In   Xovember,    another 
attempt  to  cross  the  river  was  defeated. 

7.  In  this  month  General  Dearborn  invaded  Lower 
Canada  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  but  he  also  was 
defeated  by  Colonel  de  Salaberry  at  Lacolle  river. 
Thus  the  attempts  to  take  Canada  in  the  year  1812  proved 
failures. 

8.  In  1813,  General  Sheaflfe  succeeded  General  Brock 
in  the  Upper  Province.  Both  Parliaments  met  for  short 
sessions,  and  passed  Acts  giving  more  monej'  for  main- 
taining the  defence  of  the  countr5\  But  to  prevent  the 
coin  going  out  of  Canada,  they  issued  paper-money  called 
Army-bills,  like  bank-notes  of  tlae  present  day,  only  that 
these  could  not  be  exchanged  for  coin  until  the  end  of 
the  war. 

9.  The  Americans  kept  uj)  the  contest  during  the 
winter.  They  hoped  by  striking  Canada  in  several 
quarters  at  the  same  time  to  divide  her  small  forces,  and 
thus  gain  an  easy  victory.  They  threatened  our  frontier 
with  three  armies,  one  in  the  west  under  General 
Harrison,  one  along  the  Niagara  river,  under  General 
Dearborn,  and  a  third  near  Lower  Canada  commanded  by 
Genei-al  Hampton. 

10.  In  the  depth  of  winter  the  104th  British  regiment 
marched  overland  from  Is'ew  Brunswick. 

11.  Colonel  Proctor  was  very  active,  and  with  his  small 
band  kej^t  General  Harrison  at  bay  for  several  months. 
At  Prescott,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  Major  Macdonell,  with 
what  force  he  could  collect,  marched  across  the  ice,  and 
after  a  sharp  struggle  captured  Ogdensburg,  getting  as  a 
reward  a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  arms,  which  were 
much  needed,  for  there  had  not  been  muskets  enough  in 
Canada  to  give  a  gun  to  each  man  of  the  militia.  Early  in 
the  spring,  both  sides  began  to  build  vessels  on  the  lakes 
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for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war.  The  Americans 
were  able  to  take  the  lead  in  this  enterprise,  so  that  on 
the  25th  of  April  fourteen  vessels  left  Sackett's  Harbor 
with  2,000  men  under  General  Dearborn,  for  an  attack  on 
York,  wliich  was  guarded  by  only  GOO  British  regulars  and 
militia.  Against  such  odds  York  could  nut  stand  long, 
but  before  it  was  surrendered,  the  Americans  had  to  fight 
every  foot  of  the  way  into  the  only  fort  that  the  place  had. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-three  militia  were  taken  prison- 
ers, General  Sheaffe  having  retreated  in  time  towards 
Kingston,  taking  the  regulars  with  liim.  For  his  remiss- 
ness in  the  defence  of  York,  tliis  officer  was  removed  to 
Lower  Canada,  General  de  Rottenburg  taking  his  place  in 
the  Upper  Province. 

12.  From  York  the  Americans  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  river.  Here  were  two  forts  opposite  to  one 
another,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river.  Fort  Niagara  on 
the  American  side,  and  Fort  George  on  tlie  British  side. 
General  Vincent  held  the  latter  with  1,400  men.  When 
General  Dearborn  approached  this  fort  with  his  fleet. 
General  Vincent  had  verj'  little  ammunition,  but  as  long 
as  it  lasted  he  kej^t  the  Americans  from  landing,  driving 
them  off  three  times.  At  last  he  was  obliged  to  spike  the 
cannon  of  the  fort,  blow  up  the  magazine,  and  retreat  to- 
wards Queenston.  The  following  day,  having  witlidrawn 
the  garrisons  from  Fort  Erie,  and  other  posts  along  the 
river,  he  continued  his  retreat  to  Burlington  Heights. 
His  force  was  now  reduced  to  sixteen  hundred  men.  In 
the  defence  of  Fort  George  he  had  lost  about  four  hun- 
dred in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  ;  while  in  the 
assault  the  Americans  had  thirty-nine  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  eleven  woimded. 

13.  \Vhile  Fort  George  was  being  bombarded,  Sir  George 
Prevost  left  Kingston  with  seven  vessels,  crossed  the  lake 
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to  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  damage  to 
the  Americans,  but  failed  to  take  the  place,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  officers  and  men,  who  were  ordered 
to  retreat  just  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  victory. 
But  Sir  George  Prevost,  although  a  good  governor  in  time 
of  peace,  was  too  undecided  to  make  a  good  general. 

14.  At  this  time  there  arrived  out  from  England  a  naval 
officer  named  Sir  James  Yeo,  who  brought  with  him  four 
hundred  and  fifty  seamen  and  several  officers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manning  the  British  vessels  on  the  lakes.  He  left 
Kingston  on  the  third  of  June  with  two  hundred  and 
eighty  regulars  and  some  supplies  for  General  Vincent. 
These  numbers  are  mentioned  in  order  to  show  you  how 
small  the  resources  of  the  province  were,  when  only  so 
few  men  could  be  spared  for  such  an  important  position 
as  the  peninsula  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

15.  But  before  aid  reached  him,  General  Vincent  had 
turned  his  retreat  into  a  great  success.  A  few  days  after 
his  retreat  nearly  four  thousand  Americans  had  followed 
him  and  encamped  at  Stoney  Creek,  six  miles  distant. 
General  Vincent  sent  Colonel  Harvey  to  observe  what 
the  enemy  were  doing.  This  officer,  seeing  the  careless- 
ness with  which  they  guarded  their  camp,  proposed  a 
night  surprise.  General  Vincent  assented,  and  Harvey 
with  seven  hundred  men  set  out  at  midnight  of  the  fifth 
of  June  for  the  American  camp.  The  attack  was  a  com- 
plete surprise,  for  though  some  stood  their  ground  and 
fought  bravely,  the  most  of  the  enemy  ran  away  in  all 
directions.  Harvey,  not  wishing  the  smallness  of  his 
force  to  be  seen,  withdrew  before  daylight,  taking  with 
him  four  cannon  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners, 
including  both  their  generals,  Winder  and  Chandler. 
When  day  broke  the  fugitives  returned  to  their  camp, 
destroyed  their  stores,  and  retreated  hastily  to  the  mouth 
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of  Forty-mile  Creek,  where  they  were  joined  by  another 
American  force  of  two  tliousand  advancing  to  their  sup- 
jKjrt.  Here  a  camp  was  formed,  before  wliich  Sir  James 
Yeo  appeared  on  the  8th.  After  a  short  cannonade  the 
Americans  retreated  to  Fort  George,  leaving  their  tents 
standing,  and  their  wounded  and  provisions  to  be  taken 
possession  of  by  Vincent's  advanced  guard.  Twelve 
batteaux  laden  with  baggage  were  also  captured. 

16.  You  see  by  the  narrative  of  the  war  thus  far,  how 
determined  the  Americans  were  to  get  Canada,  and  how 
tlie  Canadians  were  just  as  determined  to  resist  the 
invaders.  The  enemy  had  everything,  cannon,  arms, 
ammunition,  warm  uniforms  and  provisions  constantly 
furnished  to  them  from  their  own  country  ;  on  the  other 
side,  only  the  few  British  regulars  wei'e  fully  armed.  The 
militia  left  their  homes  to  be  taken  care  of  by  their  wives 
and  younger  children,  and  the  fathers  and  elder  sons  went 
out  to  protect  them  by  fighting  on  the  frontier.  Without 
uniforms,  armed  with  flint-lock  muskets,  sometimes  with 
little  ammunition,  they  went  away  to  do  their  duty  at  the 
front.  Many  deeds  of  heroism  were  ])erformed,  not  ojily 
in  the  ranks,  as  related  here,  but  also  by  individuals. 
Indeed  the  defence  of  Canada,  during  these  three  years, 
was  as  heroic  as  any  of  the  struggles  of  which  j'ou  may 
read  in  history.  The  women  Avere  not  a  whit  less  brave 
than  the  men.  As  an  instance  may  be  related  the  long 
walk  of  twenty  miles  through  the  woods,  made  by  Mrs. 
Secord,  to  warn  the  British  out-post  at  a  place  called 
Beaver-dams,  After  the  battle  of  Stoney  Creek,  Dear- 
born had  sent  a  force  of  six  hundred  men  to  surprise  the 
camp  at  Beaver-dams,  but  the  latter,  through  the  timely  ' 
Avarning  of  this  brave  lady,  was  able  to  compel  the 
Americans  to  surrender.  General  Yincent  in  his  tuni 
besieged  the  Americans  shut  up  in  Fort  George. 
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17.  In  September  the  British  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
on  Lake  Erie,  where  Commodore  Perry  with  nine  Ameri- 
can vessels  captured  the  six  British  vessels  under  Captain 
Barclay.  This  compelled  Proctor  and  Tecumseh  to  leave 
Detroit  and  retreat  into  Canada,  closely  followed  by 
Harrison  with  four  times  their  force.  The  latter  harassed 
Proctor's  rear,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  stand  at 
Moraviantown .  Wearied  and  destitute,  the  six  hundred 
British,  and  five  hundred  Indians  could  not  make  a  long 
resistance  against  the  four  thousand  Americans.  Tecumseh 
was  killed,  while  Proctor  and  all  who  could,  escaped 
through  the  forest  to  join  General  Vincent. 

18.  Elated  by  these  successes,  the  invaders  thought 
they  would  make  a  great  effort  against  Montreal.  For 
this  purpose  they  assembled  r.ine  thousand  troops  at 
Sackett's  Harbor  under  General  Wilkinson,  who  was  to 
take  Kingston  and  Prescott,  and  thus  leave  the  waj'  clear 
for  Han-ison  to  follow,  while  he  went  on  to  join  another 
army  under  Hampton,  who  was  to  approach  Montreal 
by  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  But  W^ilkinson,  afraid  to 
attack  Kingston,  passed  it  by  and  descended  th?  St. 
Lawrence,  while  the  Canadians  followed  along  the  bank 
to  watch  the  American  army,  which  was  embarked 
in  more  than  three  hundred  boats  and  schooners.  So 
much  was  Wilkinson  harassed  by  the  British  cannon 
from  the  land,  and  the  few  gunboats  that  kept  close  to 
the  rear  of  his  fleet,  that  he  was  obliged  to  land  two 
thousand  of  his  troops  at  Williamsburg,  in  order  to  beat 
off  his  assailants.  But  after  two  hours  of  severe  fighting, 
they  were  obliged  to  seek  their  boats  and  cross  to  their 
own  side  of  the  river.  This  battle  is  known  as  that  of 
Chrysler's  Farm,  in  which  the  British  had  only  one 
thousand  men  engaged,  under  Colonel  I.Iorrison. 

19.  On  Lake  Champlain  the  British  were  successful  in 
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capturing  the  American  shipping,  and  in  burning  Platts- 
burg.  This  was  in  July.  Again,  in  September,  Colonel 
de  Salabcrry,  with  four  hundred  brave  French  Canadians, 
defeated  Hampton,  with  three  thousand  Americans,  who 
were  on  their  waj'  to  join  Wilkinson.  This  victory  of 
Chateauguay  saved  Montreal,  and  ended  the  campaign 
in  Lcnver  Canada  for  the  year. 

20.  In  Upper  Canada,  however,  General  Vincent  hao 
been  obliged  to  fortify  himself  at  Burlington  Heights, 
while  the  Americans  scom-ed  the  peninsula,  carrj'ing  oil 
the  provisions  and  cattle  of  tlie  inhabitants,  and  burning 
their  buildings.  The  village  of  Il^iagara  was  burned, 
only  one  house  remaining  out  of  one  hundred  and  fiftj-. 
The  winter  of  1813  was  very  severe,  and  the  night  of  the 
10th  of  December,  when  this  act  was  done,  was  one  of 
the  most  bitter  of  the  season.  Tlie  villagers  were  given 
half-an-hour  to  leave,  and  with  wliat  they  could  gather  in 
that  short  time,  were  turned  out  in  the  cold,  to  see  their 
homes  consumed  by  the  flames. 

21.  Shortly  afterwards,  General  Drummond,  who  liad 
been  appointed  to  the  control  of  Upper  Canada,  arrived  at 
General  Vincent's  headquarters  ;  and  Colonel  Murray 
was  sent  to  attack  Fort  Niagara,  which  he  took,  cap- 
turing three  hundred  jnisoners.  Another  officer,  General 
Riall,  took  Lewiston  on  the  American  side,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  tlie  flames,  in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of 
the  Canadian  village.  Three  other  American  villages  were 
also  burnt.  So  angry  were  the  British  at  tlie  way  in  wliich 
the  Americans  had  treated  the  people's  homes  in  Canada, 
that  they  in  their  turn  swept  over  the  American  country 
between  the  lakes,  spreading  teiTor  wherever  they  went. 
The  inhabitants  of  Buffalo  fled  at  the  first  warning,  and 
the  Britisli  burnt  that  town  also  and  much  of  the  shipping. 
Tills  happened  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1813. 
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22.  In  1814,  ^s  the  An:'ericans  still  kept  up  their  forces 
along  the  border,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Legislature 
to  vote  more  monej^  and  take  further  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  countr3\  During  the  winter,  all  kinds  of 
necessary  stores  were  conveyed  by  sleighs  from  Montreal 
to  Kingston  and  Toronto  ;  and  another  battalion  of 
regulars  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  sailors  marched 
overland  through  the  woods  from  New  Brunswick. 

23.  In  March,  General  Wilkinson  led  five  thousand 
men  against  five  hundred  British  posted  at  LaCoUe  Mill 
in  Lower  Canada.  For  more  than  four  hours  these  kept 
at  bay  that  large  force,  after  which  the  American  General 
beat  a  retreat  to  Plattsburg. 

24.  In  May,  General  Drummond,  with  Yeo's  fleet, 
embarked  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men  for  an  attack 
on  Oswego.  Its  defenders  were  dispersed,  the  forts 
destroyed,  and  large  quantities  of  stores  carried  off. 

25.  On  the  Niagara  frontier  the  Americans  had  been 
massing  a  large  force,  and,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  Generals 
Ripley  and  Scott,  with  an  army  four  thousand  strong, 
crossed  the  river,  and  received  the  surrender  of  Fort  Erie, 
held  by  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  British.  They 
then  pushed  on  towards  Cliippewa.  To  resist  this  invasion 
General  Riall  had  not  two  thousand  men  altogether.  He, 
however,  fought  the  battle  of  CMppewa,  and  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  taking  up  his  position  at  "  Lundy's  Lane."  In 
the  meantime  the  enemy  spread  over  the  country,  and 
plundered  and  burnt  the  buildings  of  the  Canadians,  and 
destroyed  the  village  of  St.  David's.  These  acts  so 
enraged  the  people  that  they  attacked  the  marauders, 
whenever  they  had  an  opportunity,  and  scarcely  a  Jiarty 
returned  to  its  camp  without  leaving  some  killed  or 
wounded  behind. 

26.  As  soon  as  General  Drummond  heard  of  the  invasion 
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and  of  the  battle  of  Cliippewa,  he  hastened  from  Kingston, 
and  arrived  at  Fort  Niagara  on  the  24th.  With  eight 
hundred  men  he  hurried  forward  to  aid  Riall,  who  had 
begun  to  retreat.  But  General  Drummond  changed  the 
order,  and  pushed  on  and  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill 
where  Riall's  camp  had  been,  just  as  the  Americans  were 
Avithin  six  liundrud  yards  of  it.  And  now  took  place  the 
battle  of  Lundyf  Lane,  the  bloodiest  conflict  of  the 
whole  war.  It  commenced  at  five  o'clock  in  the  aftemo(jn 
and  lasted  until  midnight,  when  the  Americans  withdrew, 
havuig  lost  twehe  hundred  men.  The  loss  of  the  British 
was  nine  hundred,  including  General  Riall,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  wliile  being  carried  oft'  the  field  wounded. 

27.  General  DrumuKnid  pursued  the  enemy  and 
besieged  them  in  Fort  Erie.  The  latter  held  the  fort 
until  the  5th  of  November,  when  they  blew  it  up,  and 
retired  across  the  river.  In  the  west  the  British  still  held 
Mackinaw,  although  efforts  were  made  to  take  it  from  them. 

28.  During  July  and  August  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  of 
Nova  Scotia  invaded  Maine,  and  subdued  the  State  from 
the  Penobsc(jt  river  to  New  Brunswick.  The  British 
held  it  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

29.  During  these  three  years  of  Canada's  invasion 
England  had  not  been  able  to  send  out  any  troops  to  help 
her  faithful  colonies.  She  had  been  fighting  Napoleon, 
and  in  tliis  year  had  succeeded  in  having  him  banislied  to 
the  island  of  Elba.  This  permitted  her  to  send  to  Canada 
sixteen  thousand  soldiers,  who  arrived  at  Quebec  in 
September.  Sir  George  Prevost  led  eleven  thousand  of 
these  against  Plattsburg,  but  his  bad  generabhip  made 
his  expedition  a  failure,  on  account  of  which  many  of 
his  officers  felt  so  ashamed  that  they  broke  their  swords  in 
vexation,  declaring  tliey  would  never  sfi-^e  again. 

30.  On  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  WasMngton,  the  capittU 
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of  the  United  States,  was  sacked  by  the  British,  but  they 
were  afterwards  defeated  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  on 
the  8th  of  January-,  1815.  Two  weeks  before  this  occun-ed, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1814,  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  had 
been  signed.  By  it  peace  was  restored  to  Canada,  and 
the  Americans  received  back  the  f(3rts  aad  territoiy  taken 
from  them  during  the  war.  The  blessing  of  the  God  of 
peace  upon  the  loyal  resistance  of  Canada's  defenders 
preserved  to  this  young  nation  its  liberty  and  its  laws. 
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1.  After  war  there  always  happens  what  is  called  a 
reaction.  It  takes  some  time  for  the  pe<Ji)le  to  resume 
their  former  steady  habits  of  work.  Some  are  altogether 
ruined  in  this  respect  for  the  duties  of  peace.  Thus  it 
was  in  Canada,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  case  of  older 
countries.  One  reason  was,  that  in  a  new  country  eveiy 
person  must  either  work  or  starve  ;  another  reason  was,  the 
causes  and  nature  of  the  late  war.  It  had  been  forced 
upon  Canadians  ;  it  was  one  of  defence  of  their  homes, 
their  wives,  and  their  children  ;  a  war  that  was  cruel  in 
every    respect,    and  from    which    every    generous   neart 
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revolted.  There  was  none  of  the  pomp  and  display  about. 
Canada's  little  forces  that  there  is  about  the  large  armies 
of  older  lands,  so  that  the  ijeojjle  saw  the  true  clmracter 
of  war,  and  were  glad  when  tliey  could  return  to  their 
peaceful  employments. 

2.  Although  Sir  George  Prevost  had  not  shown  any 
of  the  qualities  of  a  good  general,  he  had  endeared  him- 
aelf  to  the  inliabitants  of  Lower  Canada  in  his  civil 
cajiacity  as  ^jovemor.  He  was  recalled  to  England 
early  in  the  year  181.5,  and  Sir  Gordon  Drummond  took 
charge  of  the  Province.  Parliament  granted  small 
pensions  to  those  who  had  been  disabled  in  the  war, 
and  also  gave  presents  or  gratuities  to  the  widows  and 
orj)huii5  of  the  men  who  had  died  while  fighting  for  their 
country,  which,  though  young,  was  not  ungrateful,  and 
endeavored,  as  far  as  it  was  able,  to  express  its  sympathy 
for  those  who  had  been  brave  and  loyal.  Tlie  paper- 
money  issued  during  the  contest  was  also  redeemed,  that 
is,  the  army-bills  were  called  in  and  their  value  paid  in 
coin.  Mark  the  contrast  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  In  the  United  States 
their  own  jiaper-money  was  received  by  the  Americans 
with  distrust,  and  they  were  not  able  to  redeem  it  till 
long  after  it  was  due,  and  when  it  had  lost  a  great  deal  of 
its  value.  But  in  Canada  the  "Army  Bills"  passed  for 
their  face-value,  and  were  x'edeemed  at  once  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

'\.  In  181G  Sir  George  Coape  Sherbrooke  was  promoted 
^<^»n  being  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  be  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  His  first  care  was  to  relieve  the 
famine  in  the  countiy,  consequent  upon  the  failure  of 
rhe  wheat  crop.  Large  sums  of  money  were  voted  by 
the  Legislature  to  purchase  relief  for  tlie  sufferers,  and 
money  was  also  lent  to  the  farmers  to  buy  seed-grain. 
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But  the  country  was  rapidlj-  recovering  itself.  In  the 
following  year  the  first  banking  institutions  were  opened 
in  Canada — the  Banks  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  In  1818 
Sherbrooke  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Riclunond, 
but  after  a  short  rule  of  one  year  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  bite  of  a  tame  fox,  ami  Avas  succeeded  by 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  then  Governor  of  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince. The  Earl  of  Dalliousie  became  Governor-General 
in  1820.  In  the  meantime  nearly  thirteen  thousand 
immigrants  arrived  in  Canada  from  the  Old  Country, 
Tliis  influx  of  population  was  chieflj^  owing  to  the  failure 
of  crops  in  Ireland.  These  people  found  ready  employ- 
ment upon  the  public  works,  which  were  now  being 
carried  on  with  energy.  The  Lachine  Canal  was  com- 
menced in  1821,  and  the  lumber  traffic  gave  occupation 
to  all  hardy  men.  This  trade  led  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Upper  Ottawa,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  cause  of 
a  large  commerce  with  England,  wliich  in  its  turn  pro- 
moted shipbuilding  at  Quebec  ;  and  two  very  large 
vessels,  but  veiy  little  less  in  size  than  the  Great  Eastet-n, 
were  built  at  the  island  of  Orleans,  and  sailed  for  England 
with  cargoes  of  timber. 

4.  In  3825,  McGill  College  was  made  a  University. 
Thus  the  countrj^  continued  to  progress  in  population, 
wealth,  and  education.  Nothing  could  stop  its  growth, 
not  even  tbe  increasing  jealousy  of  the  two  races  of  the 
inhabitants,  nor  the  strife  kept  up  in  the  Parliament, 
where  a  very  clever  man,  by  the  name  of  Papineau,  was 
the  leader  of  those  discontented  with  the  Governnient. 
We  shall  talk  of  the  reasons  of  this  discontent  in  the 
next  chapter.  A  great  calamity,  however,  afflicted  both 
Ijrovinces  in  the  j-ears  1832  and  '34,  when  the  cholera 
spread  with  alarming  violence  through  all  the  large  cities 
and  towns. 
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5.  The  remaining  Governors  of  Lower  Canada  uj)  in 
1837,  were,  Sir  James  Kempt,  appointed  in  1828,  Lord 
Aylmer,  in  1830,  Earl  Gosfurd,  in  1835,  and  Sii'  John 
Colborne,  in  1837. 

6.  During  the  war,  the  civil  as  well  as  military  affairs 
of  the  western  province  were  directed  by  Sir  Isaac  Brock, 
as  President,  and,  after  his  fall  at  Queenston  Heights,  by 
Sir  Iloger  H.  Sheaffe,  in  a  similar  capacity,  and  next  by 
Baron  de  Rottenburg.  In  1813  Sir  Gordon  Drummond 
became  Lieutenant-Governor,  but  Avhen  he  was  remf)ved 
to  Lower  Canada  in  1815,  the  Hon.  Francis  Gore  was  a 
second  time  appointed  to  the  helm  of  stiite  in  Upper 
Canada.  In  the  interim,  however,  before  his  arrival  in 
Sejjtember,  the  g(jvernment  was  administered  by  Sir 
George  Murray  and  Sir  F.  Robinson.  In  this  year 
Parliament  passed  a  vote  of  £1,700  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Brock,  at  Queenston  Heights. 
Efforts  were  also  made  to  induce  settlers  to  take  up  their 
residence  in  the  country.  Immigrants  of  good  character 
from  the  Old  Country  were  offered  a  free  passage  and  a 
grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  while  a  similar  grant 
was  to  be  given  to  their  sons  on  coming  of  age.  They 
were  also  to  receive  support  until  their  first  harvest,  and 
to  obtain  their  farming  implements  at  half-price.  As  a 
security  for  good  faith,  they  were  required  to  make  a 
deposit  of  £1C,  to  be  returned  upon  their  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  settlement.  As  one  result  of  these  efforts 
the  county  of  Lanark  was  largely  taken  up  by  immigi-ants 
from  Scotland. 

7.  But  these  offers  did  not  include  Americans.  Tlie 
country  had  just  passed  thrtugh  a  fiery  trial,  the  peo2>le 
could  not  forget  the  vacant  seats  in  the  family  circle,  and 
the  Government  thought  tliat  Canada  would  be  preserved 
in   its   British   privileges   and   freedom   only  by   making 
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exclusive  laws  against  the  Americans.  The  result  was, 
that  the  immigration  of  these  people  was  discouraged,  the 
Government  refusing  to  grant  them  lands,  or  even  to 
permit  them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  so  that  they 
were  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  "Alien  Act,"  and  were 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  expelled  from  the  province.  As 
public  feeling  became  more  calm  and  considerate,  this 
law  fell  into  disuse,  and  many  Americans,  jsreferring 
Canada,  settled  here  and  became  British  subjects. 

8.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1816  to  establish  common 
schools  and  the  sum  of  £0,000  was  granted  to  assist  in  the 
payment  of  teacliers,  and  for  the  purchase  of  books.  A 
vote  of  £1,000  was  expended  in  bounties  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hemp.  During  this  year  the  steamboat  "  Fron- 
tenac"  was  launched  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  to  run  from 
Kingston  to  Toronto. 

9.  The  Act  of  1791  set  apart  the  Clergy  Reserves. 
In  Upper  Canada  these  Reserves  amounted  to  two  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  acres,  being  one-seventh  of 
the  lands  in  the  province.  As  the  country  began  to  be 
thickly  settled,  three  objections  were  made  against  con- 
tinuing the  Reserves  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
been  set  apai't.  The  first  objection  arose  from  the  way 
in  which  the  Executive  Council  wished  to  apply  the 
revenues  arising  from  these  lands.  The  Constitutional 
Act  said  they  were  to  be  applied  to  ' '  maintaining  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Canada,"  and  the  Executive  Council 
interpreted  this  to  mean  that  they  should  be  used  only 
to  support  ijie  Church  of  England,  which  in  the  mother 
country  is  established  by  law.  But  the  other  Protestant 
denominations  asserted  that  it  was  unfair  to  make  this 
distinction,  and  that  aU  Protestant  churches  ought  tc 
share  alike.  The  second  objection  was  that  the  grant  of 
so  nmch  land  in  a  new  country  was  too  large  ;  while  the 
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tlilrd  leforrod  to  tlie  way  in  which  the  Reserves  were 
selected.  These  two  and  a  lialf  millions  of  acres  did  not 
lie  together  in  a  block,  hut  when  the  early  surveys  were 
made,  erenj  seventh  lot  was  reserved,  and  as  these  lots 
were  not  cleared  for  years,  the  people  complained  that 
they  prevented  the  formation  of  connected  settlements 
necessary  for  making  and  keeping  roads  in  repair.  Be- 
sides the  Clergy  Reserves,  the  Government  retained 
wliat  were  called  Crown  lands,  which  C(msisted  of  seven 
lots  in  every  two  concessions,  three  in  one  and  four  in 
ihe  other  ;  so  tliat  these  reservations  made  the  settle- 
ments very  much  scattered. 

10.  The  House  of  Assembly,  wliich  represented  the 
people,  thought  there  was  justice  in  these  complaints, 
and  commenced  to  discuss  them  in  the  session  of  1817. 
But  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  which  were 
in  favor  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  became  alaruied,  and 
persuaded  the  Governor  to  prorogue  the  Parliament. 
This  action  was  very  unfortunate,  for  it  only  produced 
angry  feelings,  and  instead  of  stopjiing  the  agitation 
against  the  Reserves,  jirolonged  it  for  thirty-seven  years. 

11.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  became  Governor  in  1818. 
In  the  following  year  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Memtt  projected 
the  Welland  Canal,  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
and  obtained  assistance  from  Lower  Canada  to  the 
amount  of  £25,000.  In  1820,  the  population  of  the  Pro- 
vince was  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and 
the  House  of  Assembly  Avas  increased  to  almost  double 
its  former  numlier  of  members.  The  Bank  of  Upper 
Canada  was  started  in  this  year. 

12.  About  this  time  Upper  Canada  began  to  claim 
from  the  Lower  Province  a  larger  share  of  the  importa- 
tion duties,  although  the  original  share  of  one-eighth  liad 
been  increased  to  one-fifth.     She  also  claimed  that  Lower 
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Canada  was  in  arrears  to  her  to  the  amount  of  £30,000. 
This  subject  of  dispute  was  refen-ed  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, which  took  into  consideration  other  matters  of  trou- 
ble between  the  two  provinces.  The  English  Parliament 
passed  a  bill  called  the  Canada  Trade  Act,  which  came 
into  force  in  1823.  This  act  compelled  Lower  Canada 
to  pay  the  £30,000,  and  prevented  her  imposing  new 
duties  on  imported  goods,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Upper  Province,  or  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Home  Govern- 
ment also  advised  the  two  Canadas  to  form  a  uuioii  ; 
but  though  Upper  Canada  was  favorable  to  the  idea,  it 
was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  i)eople  of  the  Lower  Pro- 
vince. 

13.  Although  Upper  Canada  had  political  troubles 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Lower  Canada,  her  pros- 
I^erity  was  steadily  advancing.  The  construction  of 
canals  and  other  public  works  gave  employment  to  num- 
bers of  mechanics,  and  caused  an  increased  circulation 
of  money,  while  the  cost  of  living  was  not  so  great  as  at 
the  present  time.  Steamboats  passed  to  and  fro  ujion  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  numerous  schooners  carried  on  a 
freight  traffic  of  great  profit.  On  account  of  the  rapids, 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  still  performed  by 
means  of  Durham  boats  t)r  batteaux,  which,  leaving  King- 
ston, passed  the  rapids,  and  after  discharging  their  freight, 
were  generally  sold  at  Montreal  or  Quebec,  as  the  labor  of 
going  against  the  current  rendered  the  return  voyage 
profitless.  This  was  not  destined  to  last  much  longer,  for 
even  then  the  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  was 
being  thought  of.  In  1826  the  village  of  Bytown  was 
commenced  by  Colonel  By,  who  was  sent  out  from 
England  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  Rideau 
Canal.  Bytown  has  since  become  the  city  of  Ottawa,  the 
capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.      There  was  also  a 
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large  business  carried  on  in  the  lumber  trade,  but  the 
practice  cif  smuggling  robbed  the  Government  of  much  of 
its  revenue  from  that  source.  In  the  oijerations  of  farm- 
ing there  were  none  of  the  time-saving  machines  of  the 
present  day,  and  some  of  the  implements  used  were  of  a 
very  rude  kind.  Scliools  sprung  uj)  all  over  the  land,  and 
altJKJUgh  surrounded  by  many  disadvantages,  they  per- 
formed a  noble  work  in  the  young  countrj'.  Tlie  Province 
was  not  without  several  newspapers,  but  their  circulation 
was  very  limited. 

14.  Ths  year  1827  was  marked  by  the  founding  of 
King's  College  at  York.  Its  name  lias  since  been  changed 
to  that  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  this  j^ear  Sir  P. 
Maitland  was  removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  Sir  John  Col- 
borne  took  his  plaoe  in  Ujjper'  Canada.  Sir  John  was  a 
veteran  soldier,  and  had  made  himself  an  honorable  name, 
by  his  unswerving  adherence  to  whatever  lie  thought  to  be 
his  dut}'.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  had  a  curt 
way  of  replying  to  the  many  addresses  or  petitions  pre- 
sented to  him.  At  one  time,  making  a  tour  tlirough  the 
province,  his  uniform  answer  to  addresses  of  congratula- 
tion was,  "  I  receive  your  address  with  much  satisfaction, 
and  I  thank  you  for  your  congratulations."  And  in  1830, 
when  the  House  of  Assembly  presented  him  with  a 
petition  full  of  grievances,  he  simply  replied,  "Gentle- 
men of  the  House  of  Assembly,  I  thank  you  for  your 
address."  The  Governor  was,  however,  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place  during  these  early  days  of  Canada.  Party 
spirit  was  very  high  at  this  time  in  both  jirovinces,  and 
sharp  words  were  said  which  often  tlireatened  to  lead  to 
riot ;  but  both  })arties  feared  the  cool,  stern  man  of  few 
words,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

15.  Up  to  1834,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada  was  known 
by  the  name  of  York,  but  in  this  year  the  town  was  made 
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a  city,  and  its  name  changed  to  TorOHtO,  Mr.  W.  Lyon 
Mackenzie  was  elected  its  first  Mayor.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  took  an  active 
part  against  the  doings  of  the  Executive  Council,  which 
made  him  j^opular  with  a  large  section  of  the  country. 
But  he  made  many  enemies  by  his  sarcastic  speeches  both 
in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  as  well  as  by  his  stinging 
writings  in  his  nevv'spaper,  the  Coiomai  Advoaite. 

16.  The  Clergy  Reserves  still  formed  the  great  source 
of  contention  between  the  Assembly  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Upper  House  and  Executive  Council  on  the  other. 
The  latter,  with  the  Governor,  determined  to  prevent 
these  lands  being  turned  aside  from  their  original  use,  and 
for  that  purpose  quietly  formed  fifty-seven  rectories  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  provided  for  their  support 
from  the  Clergy  Reserves.  This  act  caused  a  good  deal  of 
excitement,  especially  in  Toronto  ;  but  the  Governor  had 
done  nothing  but  what  the  Act  of  1791  permitted  him  to 
do.  He  was  soon  after  recalled  from  Upjjer  Canada,  and 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  became  Governor  in  183(). 

17.  Sir  Francis  was  just  the  opposite  of  Sir  John  in 
character  and  action.  Wliile  the  latter  thought  to 
manage  parties  and  parliaments  by  saying  little  and 
acting  promptly,  the  former  hoped  to  control  events  and 
overcome  all  difficulty  by  his  fine  oratorj'',  while  he 
neglected  proper  caution.  At  any  other  time  he  might 
have  made  a  brilliant  and  popular  ruler,  but  at  this  time 
his  course  of  action  only  hastened  on  that  crisis  which 
ended  in  "Rebellion."  lie  had  been  sent  out  with  in- 
structions to  arrange  the  difficulties  in  the  province,  but 
on  his  arrival  was  induced  to  disobey  his  orders,  and  so 
only  increased  the  discontent . 

18.  During  the  summer  of  1837  a  severe  commercial 
crisis  swept  over  the'  United  States.      A  seeming  pros- 
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perity,  Avliicli  had  been  increasing  for  some  years,  suddenly 
ceased  ;  merchants  became  insolvent ;  the  banks  refused 
to  j)ay  coin,  and  even  refused  to  pay  their  own  notes. 
The  two  provinces  were  affected  by  this  'crisis,  and  in 
Lower  Canada  the  banks  followed  the  example  of  those  in 
the  United  States.  But  in  Upper  Canada  they  pursued  a 
different  course,  redeemed  tlieir  notes,  contracted  their 
business,  and  boldly  met  the  "hard  times."  Sir  Francis 
at  once  assembled  Parliament  to  take  into  consideration 
the  condition  of  the  countiy,  and  although  many  advised 
that  tlieir  banks  should  pursue  the  same  course  as  those 
in  Lower  Canada,  the  Governor  thought  not,  and  the 
House  supporting  his  view  of  the  matter,  allowed  the 
banks  to  continue  as  they  had  begun.  The  storm  was 
weathered,  and  tlie  good  name  of  the  province  maintained. 
19.  The  poi)ulation  of  Ujiper  Canada  was,  at  this  time, 
about  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand.  During  the 
year  letters  pas.sed  between  Papineau  and  Mackenzie,  and 
both  continued  their  apjjeals  to  the  people  to  throw  off 
their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  seek  independence. 
They  found  much  sympathy  for  their  scheme,  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  peojile  sided  with  loyalty  and 
order. 
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1.  In  order  to  learn  the  causes  of  the  Hebellion,  it  is 
necessary  to  trace  the  -norking  of  the  Constitutional  Act 
of  1791.  We  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
clause  wliich  set  apart  the  Clergy  Reserves.  Let  us  see 
what  were  the  results  flowing  from  the  selection  of  the 
Executive  Council  in  the  way  recommended  hy  the  Act ; 
and,  from  the  House  of  Assembly  not  having  control  of 
the  revenues  from  customs'  duties  and  the  sale  of  Crown 
lands. 

2.  By  the  Act  of  1791,  the  Executive  Council  appointed 
to  advise  the  Governor  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  king,  that 
is,  by  his  repi'esentative  the  Governor.  It  thus  became 
independent  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  for  the  latter, 
representing  the  people,  might  wish  to  pass  certain  laws 
which  the  Council  might  advise  the  Governor  not  to  sanc- 
tion, and  even  to  do  the  opposite  of  that  which  the 
country  wished.  This  form  of  Executive  Council  was 
given  to  all  the  provinces,  when  parliaments  were  first 
introduced  into  them. 

3.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  provincial  parlia- 
ments were  formed  after  the  general  model  of  that  of  Eng- 
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laud.  The  House  of  Assembly  was  elective,  like  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  as  there  are  no  ])uors  in  tlie 
colonies  as  in  the  old  country,  tlie  Legislative  Council 
appointed  by  the  crown  bore  the  nearest  reseml>lance  that 
could  be  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Executive  Coun- 
cil to  advise  the  Governor  stood  in  the  jjlace  of  the  Privy 
Council,  wliich  advises  the  monarch  of  England.  But 
there  was  this  dili'erence,  that  tlie  Cabinet  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  mostly  chosen  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  could  be  changed,  or  was  obliged  to  resign  its  execu- 
tive functions,  if  it  did  not  give  advice  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  rejn'esentatives  of  the  jjeople  in  the  Com-' 
mons.  If  the  king  at  any  time  wished  to  retain  a  Cabinet 
in  defiance  of  the  Connnons,  the  latter  could  compel  the 
king  and  his  advisers  to  yield,  because  all  the  money  re- 
quired for  the  Government  of  the  countiy  had  to  be  voted 
3ach  year  by  the  Commons,  and  unless  this  annual  vote 
was  passed  the  government  could  not  be  carried  on. 
Therefore  tlie  king's  advisers  would  be  obliged,  in  the 
end,  to  submit  to  the  peojjle's  representatives.  A  similar 
power  was  not  given  to  the  colonies  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  was  thought  that  in  a  scanty  population,  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  qualified  for  such  an 
important  position. 

4.  Again,  you  have  seen  that  the  English  Government 
levied  the  duties  on  the  imports  into  Canada,  owing  to 
tlie  fear  of  English  merchants  that  the  provinces  might 
put  on  too  high  duties.  The  Assemblies  could  only  tax 
themselves  for  money  necessary  for  bridges,  roads  and 
such  jjublic  works.  They  had  no  control  over  the  money, 
or  revenue,  arising  fri>m  the  duties  put  ujjon  goods  coming 
into  the  countiy.  The  Governor  and  his  council  in  each 
province  kejjt  possession  of  this,  which  gave  them  a  power 
that  made  them  indei)endent  of  the  Assembly,  so  long  as 
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the  expenses  of  the  government  did  not  exceed  these 
revenues.  They  also  had  the  keeping  and  use  of  t]\e 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  timber  and  wild  lands, 
called  '"  Crown  lands,"  because  the  Government  claimed 
the  right  over  all  lands  not  surveyed  and  regularly  settled. 
5.  As  already  said,  the  form  of  the  Execvitive  Councils 
had  been  established  because  it  was  tliought  the  best 
under  the  circumstances,  and  if  the  men  who  composed 
them  had  felt  their  true  position,  that  they  were  placed 
in  their  high  offices  not  because  they  were  to  have  these 
things  for  themselves,  but  in  trust  for  the  monarch  and 
the  people,  there  would  have  been  none  of  the  trouble 
and  quarrels  which  afterwards  arose.  But  having  no 
account  to  render  of  their  actions,  they  began,  after  a 
time,  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and  instead  of  studying  the 
wishes  of  the  country,  we  find  them  often  advising  the 
Governor  to  a  course  wliich  could  not  help  but  stir  up 
angry  and  obstinate  feelings  in  the  Assemblies.  The 
Legislative  Councils  were  also  found  to  side  more  fre- 
quently with  the  former  than  with  the  latter. 

6.  Tliis  state  of  things  existed  not  only  in  the  two 
Canadas,  but  also  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
In  the  latter  province,  and  in  Upper  Canada,  all  the  chief 
offices  of  Government  became  filled  by  the  members  of  a 
few  families  in  each  province,  so  that  each  was  said  to  be 
ruled  by  a  family  compact.  The  chief  complaints  made 
by  the  Assemblies  were  :  that  judges  were  members  of  the 
councils  ;  that  the  Crown  lands  were  managed  or  S(jld  so 
as  to  favor  friends  ;  that  public  offices  were  given  in  the 
same  way  ;  and,  in  Lower  Canada,  that  Roman  Catholics 
were  excluded  from  places  of  trust. 

7.  A  strong  feeling  grew  up  that  some  check  should  be 
put  upon  the  Executive  Councils,  and  the  only  check 
jjossible  was  to  make  them  responsible  to  the  Houses  of 
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Assembly,  and  i-O  'i,ivc.  the  latter  the  control  of  all  the 
revenue.  All  th-  ^neans  were  used  by  Loth  parties  that 
had  already  been  employed  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1791,  but  the  Executive  Councils  had  a  great  deal 
of  influence,  and  the  struggle  wenfc  on  for  many  years 
before  the  Assemblies  gained  the  victor}'. 

8.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  .\e\v  Brunswick  the  struggle  was 
more  quiet  and  reasonable,  but  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  some  extreme  men  were  led  astray  by  their  intense 
feelings  against  the  men  in  power,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
take  up  arms  to  overthrow  the  government,  and  rule  the 
country  after  their  own  plan.  This  crisis  was  called  the 
Rebellion,  and  occur.ed  during  the  years  1837  and  1838. 
Rebellion  is  a  very  great  offence  against  law  and  order, 
and  all  nations  and  people  are  agreed  that  it  should  be 
l^unished  very  severely,  with  death  or  imprisonment,  and 
the  confiscation  of  all  property.  Rebellion  constitutes 
the  crime  called  high  treason*  Notwithstanding  these 
great  penalties  agr.inst  such  conduct,  there  were  men  bold 
enough  to  attempt  to  do  by  arms  what  \\\ej  had  not 
patience  to  allow  to  be  done  by  the  Home  Government. 
In  Upper  Canada  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  agitated 
rebellion,  and  in  Lower  Canada  Louis  Papineau  and 
Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson. 

9.  In  Lower  Canada,  a  riot  occurred  in  Montreal  <m 
the  Gth  of  November,  1837.  Warrants  were  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  the  leaders,  but  they  escaped,  and  began  to 
excite  outbreaks  in  several  parts  of  the  province.  Sir 
John  Colborne  sent  troops  to  the  different  places,  and 
quelled  the  insurrection  at  once.  Tliis  first  attempt  was 
put  down  by  the  17th  of  December,  when  Sir  John 
returned  to  Montreal.  On  the  29th  of  May,  Lord  Durham 
arrived  at  Quebec,  as  Governor-General.  He  was  em- 
powered to  enquire  into  all  the  causes  of  disturbance,  and 
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subserjuently  made  a  very  able  report  upon  the  state  of 
all  the  provinces.  He  suggested  that  all  the  British 
American  colonies  should  be  joined  in  a  union,  or  if 
that  were  not  thought  possible  just  then,  that  the  two 
Canadas  should  be  luiited.  We  shall  see  how  these  sug- 
gestions were  carried  out.  In  the  meantime,  in  order  to 
pacify  the  rebellious  portion  of  the  people,  he  proclaimed 
a  general  pardon  on  the  28th  of  June,  1838,  tlie  day  on 
which  Queen  Victoria  was  crowned  monarch  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  dej^endencies.  But  rebellion  was  not  yet 
at  an  end,  for  on  the  very  day,  the  3rd  of  November,  on 
which  Lord  Durham  to(jk  his  departure  for  Englajid,  a 
second  rising  took  place  in  the  district  of  Montreal.  How- 
ever, in  seven  days  this  also  was  put  down  by  Sir  John 
Colbome.  As  the  merciful  action  of  the  Governor-General 
had  been  so  badly  returned,  notliing  was  left  but  to  make 
an  example  of  those  who  had  engaged  in  this  second 
attempt.  Martial  law  was  put  in  force,  and  after  a 
short  but  fair  trial,  at  wliich  none  but  direct  proof  was 
taken  against  the  prisoners,  twelve  were  executed,  and 
others  banished  from  the  country. 

10.  In  the  Western  Province,  after  the  troops  had 
been  withdrawn  to  Lower  Canada,  the  rebels  became  bold, 
and  began  to  carry  out  plans  which  had  been  formed  for 
some  time.  They  hoped  to  take  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment buildings  in  Toronto,  and  set  up  their  own  rule  at 
once,  and  for  this  purpose  collected  in  large  numbers  at 
a  place  called  Montgomei'j''s  tavern,  about  four  miles 
north  of  the  city,  during  the  first  week  of  December, 
1837.  But  there  was  no  perfect  agreement  among  the 
leaders,  and  tliis  gave  the  loyal  people  of  Toronto  time  to 
prepare  themselves.  The  Governor  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce  to  leai'n  what  the  rebels  wanted.  The  reply  was 
"independence,"  and  that  an  answer  must  be  returned 
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vvitliin  an  hour.  They  were  told  that  their  demand  coukl 
not  be  complied  with.  That  night  they  marched  down 
towards  tlie  city,  but  were  driven  back.  The  next  day 
the  Don  bridge  was  set  on  fire  and  the  Montreal  mail  cap- 
tured. In  the  meantime  loyal  men  had  flocked  to 
Toronto,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day  Colonel 
McNab  went  against  the  rebels,  who  numbered  about  six 
hundred,  and  soon  put  them  to  flight. 

11.  Mackenzie,  after  many  adventures,  escaped  to  the 
United  States,  and  obtained  the  sympathy  of  many  people 
there,  who  formed  themselves  into  societies  called 
"Hunters'  Lodges,"  and  subscribed  nearly  $300,000  to 
belli  Mackenzie  and  his  friends,  who  now  called  them- 
selves Patriots.  These  took  possession  of  Navy  Island, 
about  two  miles  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  where  they 
formed  the  headquarters  of  the  "  Patriot  Army."  They 
soon  had  a  thousand  men,  and  some  cannon  taken  from  an 
American  fort,  and  their  flag  bore  two  stars  to  represent 
the  two  Canadas. 

12.  A  gathering  of  rebels  took  place  near  London,  but 
dispersed  as  soon  as  Colonel  McNab  went  against  them. 
This  active  officer  next  formed  a  camp  on  the  Canadian 
shore  ojiposite  Navy  Island,  to  watch  the  rebels  and 
prevent  their  plundering  the  country.  These  had  the 
service  of  an  American  steamer,  the  "Caroline,"  to  cany 
their  supplies.  Colonel  McNab  sent  a  party  of  men  under 
Lieutenant  Drew  to  capture  this  boat  and  bring  it  to  the 
Canadian  shore.  It  was  taken,  but  the  current  was  too 
strong  to  bring  it  across,  and  it  was  set  afire  and  allowed 
to  go  over  the  Falls.  The  Americans  made  a  great  deal 
of  fuss  about  this  act,  for  they  said  it  was  an  American 
boat,  and  on  their  eidc  of  the  river  ;  but  they  had  no  right 
to  allow  their  people  to  assist  the  rebels  against  a  countiy 
at  peace  with  themselves.       The  British  Govenmient  con- 
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ferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  upon  Colonel  McNab, 
while  the  Assembly  cf  U'rper  Canada  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  him  and  Lieutenant  Drew,  and  j^resented  each 
with  a  sword,  on  account  of  their  gallant  conduct. 

13.  The  winter  of  1838  was  very  mild,  and  during 
January  boats  were  able  to  run  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
St.  LawTence,  so  that  Sir  John  Colbome  sent  troops  from 
Lower  Canada  by  water.  On  the  14th  of  January  the 
"  Patriots"  were  obliged  to  leave  Navy  Island,  but  during 
February  bands  of  them  threatened  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  Detroit  river. 

14.  In  March,  Sir  George  Arthur  became  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  This  was  the  most  serious  time  of  the  rebellion. 
There  were  some  fears  of  another  war  with  the  United 
States,  on  account  of  two  things,  the  capture  of  the 
"Caroline,"  and  the  Maine  boundary  line.  Troops 
arrived  from  England,  and  the  militia  were  called  out. 
The  jails  in  the  large  towns  wei'e  filled  with  prisoners. 
Trials  now  took  place.  Two  prisoners  were  executed  at 
Toronto,  some  were  sent  to  the  Penitentiary,  but  the 
most  of  them  were  dismissed  to  their  homes. 

15.  During  the  summer,  parties  of  "Patriots"  made 
raids  across  the  frontier  for  the  purposes  of  plunder.  In 
November,  an  old  windmill  near  Prescott  was  taken 
possession  of  by  a  large  party  from  the  United  States. 
They  fortified  themselves  here  for  several  days,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  surrender  after  forty  of  their  number  had 
been  killed.  On  the  4th  of  December,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  rebels  crossed  the  Detroit  river  and  took  Windsor, 
but  they  also  were  obliged  to  leave  after  losing  many  in 
killed  and  prisoners.  The  most  of  those  taken  in  these 
incursions  were  Americans. 

IG.  In  the  spring  of  1839,  COUrts-martial  were  com- 
menced in  Kingston  and  London,  when  one  hundred  and 
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eighty  were  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  But  some  of  these  were  jjennitted  to  return 
home  on  account  of  their  youth,  and  the  sentence  of  othci's 
was  changed  to  transportation  to  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
Ten  were  executed  at  Kingston  for  the  attack  at  tlie 
"Windmill,"  while  three  sufl'ered  the  same  penalty  at 
London  for  sharing -in  the  "  Windsor"  affair.  Many  of 
those  banished  died  abroad,  and  after  several  years  the 
survivors  were  released  and  allowed  to  return  home.  The 
same  indulgence  was  extended  to  Mackenzie,  Papineau, 
Nelson  and  other  leaders,  W'ho  lived  to  repent  their 
wicked  rashness,  and  to  tiy  and  atone  for  it  by  more  use- 
ful services. 

17.  Thus  ended  the  "Canadian  Rebellion"  and  the 
"  Patricjt  War,"  which  had  only  delayed  reform  in  tlie 
c(mstitution,  besides  adding  all  the  evils  consequent  on 
civil  war,  and  creating  nmtual  distrust  among  the  people 
themselves. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    PROVINCE   OF   CAXADA. 

1.  Union  of  1841.  8.  Schools-  Dr.  Rj'erson. 

2.  Terms  of  Union.  9.  Sj'mpatliy. 

3.  Governor-General.  10.  Inimijjration — Pestilence. 

4.  Collejjes.  11.  Rebellion  Ixjsses  Bill. 

5.  Municipal  system.  12.  Social  condition. 

6.  Chan;,'es  by'ileath.  13.  Public  debt. 

7.  Ashburton  Treaty. 

1.  While  tlie  last  scenes  of  the  rebellion  were  being 
enacted.  Lord  Durham's  report  had  been  printed  in  Eng- 
land, and  co])ies  of  it  had  reached  Canada.  The  i)rojc'Ct 
of  Union  with  the  otlier  j^rovinces  was  freely  discussed, 
and  met  with  much  favor  in  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
Upper  Canada,  but  was  voted  down  by  the  Upper  House, 
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which  seoinecl  unwilling  to  give  up  its  old  jmvileges.  The 
scheme,  however,  met  with  great  favor  among  tlie  people, 
and  the  Britith  Government  sent  out  the  Honorable 
Charles  P.  Thompson,  in  1839,  to  bring  about  a  union 
between  the  two  Canadas.  This  gentleman  succeeded  Sir 
John  Colborne  as  Governor-General,  while  the  latter 
returned  to  England,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  in 
Canada  by  being  created  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Seaton.  The  Parliaments  of  Upper  and  Lov.er  Canada 
now  readily  assented  to  a  Union,  and  a  bill  to  sanction  the 
Acts  of  the  Canadian  Legislature  was  submitted  to  the 
English  Commons.  It  passed  both  Lords  and  Commons, 
and  received  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty  on  the  23rd  of 
July  1840  ;  but,  owing  to  a  suspending  clause,  it  did  not 
come  into  operation  until  the  10th  of  Februarj',  1841, 
when  it  became  law  by  proclamation. 

This  Bill  provided  for  the  union  of  the  two  provinces 
under  the  name  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  with  one 
Legislative  Council  and  one  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
members  of  the  former  were  not  to  be  fewer  than 
twenty,  to  be  apppointed  by  the  Crown  for  life  ;  those  of 
the  lower  house  were  to  be  elective,  fortj'-two  being  sent 
by  each  province,  The  sum  of  £75,000  was  to  be  granted 
annually  f(jr  the  working  expenses  of  Government,  and 
the  control  of  all  the  revenues  was  granted  to  the 
Assembly.  By  this  clause  the  judges  became  independent. 
The  Executive  Council  was  to  be  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers, who  should  be  responsible  to  the  Assembly.  Thus 
all  the  ends  for  which  the  Assemblies  had  fought  in  past 
years  were  now  attained,  with  the  exception  of  an  elec- 
cive  Legislative  Council. 

3.  During  the  summer  of  1840,  the  Governor-General 
visited  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  met  with  a 
V)-;i,rai  and  loya,l  reception.  For  the  judicious  manner  in 
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which  he  had  brought  the  Canadas  to  consent  Ui  the  union 
he  was  raised  to  the  j)eoragc,  witli  tlie  title  of  Baron 
Sydenham  of  Kent  and  Toronto. 

4.  In  tills  year,  Qtioon's  College,  Kingston,  was  founded, 
and  Victoria  College,  at  Cobourg,  became  a  University. 

5.  Under  the  new  order  of  things,  Kingston  was 
selected  as  the  seat  of  Government,  or  Capital  of  the 
"Province  of  Canada."  There  Lord  Sydenham  t<jok  up 
his  residence,  and  there  the  new  Parliament  met  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1841,  and  Avas  oj)ened  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary ceremony.  The  iirst  Executive  Council  or  Ministry, 
as  it  was  now  called,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Sullivan,  Bald- 
win, Daly,  Dunn,  Day,  Drai)er,  Harrison  and  Ogden.  One 
of  the  most  imjjortant  Acts  of  this  Parliament  was  the 
founding  of  the  present  Municipal  System,  by  wliich 
each  township),  county,  town,  village  and  city  manages  its 
own  local  affairs,  and  has  power  to  levy  taxes  for  h)cal 
improvements  and  local  government.  Before  the  Union 
all  such  matters  were  controlled  by  the  Quarter  Sessions 
or  Boards  of  Commissioners. 

6.  On  the  19th  of  Se2)tember,  the  Govemor-Oeneral  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  fall  iixnn  his  horse,  and  the  news  was 
received  with  deep  grief  throughout  (^anada.  Sir  liichard 
Jackson  administered  the  Government  until  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  in  1842. 

7.  During  this  year  the  famous  Ashburton  Treaty 
was  made  between  the  Ignited  States  and  England.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  Lord  A.shburton  was 
the  principal  negotiator  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  while 
Mr.  Daniel  Webster  acted  for  the  United  States.  This 
treaty  settled  the  disjjute  regarding  the  boundary  line 
between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  The  dispute  was 
about  twelve  thousand  S(iuare  miles  of  territory  lying 
between  the  State  and  the  Provhice.      The  treaty  gave 
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seven  thousand  to  the  United  States,  while  the  balance 
fell  to  the  share  of  Great  Britain.  It  also  fixed  the 
forty -fifth  parallel  of  latitude  as  far  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  from  tliat  point  traced  the  dividing  line  up 
the  river  and  through  the  great  lakes,  as  far  as  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods.  By  it,  also,  Rouse's  Point  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  was  given  up  to  the  L^nited  States.  The  tenth 
article  of  the  treatj'  formed  the  ground  upon  which  the  ex- 
tradition of  criminals  was  first  made  between  Canada  and 
the  American  Government.  This  article  stipulated,  "  that 
each  party,  upon  requisition  from  the  other,  shall  deliver 
up  to  justice  jiersons  charged  with  the  crime  of  murder, 
assault  with  intent  to  murder,  piracy,  arson,  robbeiy  or 
forgeiy  upon  sufiicient  proof  of  their  guilt." 

8.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  died  in  1843,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  In  the  following  year  the 
seat  of  government  was  changed  to  INIontreal.  The 
task  of  remodelling  the  school  system  of  the  Western 
Province  was  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kyerson,  who 
was  appointed  Chief  Suj^erintendent  of  Education  for 
Upper  Canada.  After  travelling  through  sevei'al  countries 
of  Europe  and  the  LTnited  States,  and  acquiring  all  the 
practical  knowledge  possible  on  the  subject,  he  l;iid  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  Public  and  Higli  School  Education 
for  which  the  province  has  since  become  noted,  and  which 
gives  every  child  a  privilege  that  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized.  For  thirty  years  after  he  continued  his  duties  in 
this  relation,  supported  by  the  good  opinion  and  aid  of  a 
generous  people. 

9.  In  1845,  the  city  of  Quebec  was  devastated  by  two 
large  fires,  and  twenty-four  thousand  people  were  deprived 
of  their  homes.  To  relieve  their  distress  the  large  sum  of 
£100,000  sterling  was  subscribed  in  England,  while 
Canada  gave  £35,000  currency,  in  addition. 
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10.  LfUfl  Metcalfe  wa^  obliged  to  resign  his  position  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  the  Earl  of  Cathcart  directed  the 
government  luitil  tlie  arrival  cf  Lord  Elgin  in  1847. 
When  the  .  atter  met  Parliament  he  announced  the  removal 
of  the  duties  in  favor  of  British  manufactu  e.s,  which  the 
Home  CJovenunent  had  been  in  the  habit  of  imposing  on 
Canadian  imports  since  Canada  became  aBritisli  Province. 
He  also  recommended  the  project  of  a  railway  between 
Halifax  and  Quebec.  Owing  to  famine  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  some  seventy  thousand  immigrants  arrived  in  tlie 
country.  Having  been  crowded  in  the  vessels  wliich 
brought  them  over,  fever  and  jjustilence  broke  out  among 
them,  and  the  contagion  s[>rcad  through  all  the  frontier 
towns.  The  j)rovinces  did  all  that  could  be  done  for  the 
sufferers,  and  "relief  funds"  were  opened,  to  which  all 
subscribed  without  distinction  of  creed,  party,  or  race. 

11.  The  St.  Lawrence  canals  were  completed  in 
1848.  For  three  years  an  agitation  had  been  going  on  in 
Parliament  with  regard  to  losses  suffered  during  tlie 
Rebellion.  The  discussion  of  this  question  excited  all  the 
warmest  passions  of  party.  The  ministry  proposed  to  pay 
the  losses  in  the  Ui)per  Province  by  the  fund  arising 
from  "  tavern  and  other  licenses."  The  French  Canadian 
memliers  would  agree  to  this  only  uj)on  condition  that 
similar  losses  in  Lo\ver  Canada  were  also  comj)ens.ated. 
Accordingly  a  measure  was  introduced  to  use  the  "Mar- 
riage License  Fund"  for  this  purpose.  When  the 
Rebellion  Losses  Bill  came  up  again  in  1849,  the 
ojjjjosition  to  it  was  renewed  stronger  than  ever.  Meetings 
were  held  throughout  the  countiy,  and  the  excitement  was 
intense.  But  the  bill  passed  both  Houses  and  only  waited 
the  assent  of  the  Oovernor-Genei;al.  On  the  2Gth  of 
April  he  gave  his  assent  and  the  bill  became  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  a  law.      No  sooner  was  this  known  than 
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disgraceful  riots  occurred  in  Toronto  and  Montreal.  In 
the  latter  city  the  crowd  assailed  the  Legislature  while  in 
session,  drove  out  the  members  and  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing, destroying  the  valuable  library  of  the  House.  On 
account  of  these  things,  and  the  insults  which  he  received, 
Lord  Elgin  tendered  his  resignation,  but  the  Queen  would 
not  accept  it,  and  said  she  ajiproved  of  what  he  had  done. 
After  a  time  public  feeling  subsided,  and  with  more  sober 
and  better  thoughts  the  jjeople  now  sent  addresses  of 
sympatliy  and  esteem  to  the  Governor-General.  These 
riots  caused  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  from 
Montreal  altogether.  For  the  remaining  two  years  it  was 
to  be  held  at  Toronto,  and  after  that  alternately  at  Quebec 
and  Toronto  every  four  years. 

12.  The  year  1851  was  marked  by  three  matters  of  great 
importance.  The  Canadian  Government  received  the 
transfer  of  the  Post  Office  Dejmrtment  from  tlie  British 
Government,  and  a  uniform  rate  of  postage — three 
pence  per  half  ounce — was  established,  while  the  use  of 
postage-stamps  was  also  introduced.  Education  took  a 
step  forward  when  Lord  Elgin  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Normal  School  buildings  in  Toronto,  where  teachers 
might  receive  a  sjjecial  training  for  their  special  work. 
Trinity  College  was  also  founded  in  the  same  city.  During 
this  year  also,  the  first  World's  Exhibition  was  held  in 
London,  England,  where  the  industrial  products  of  Canada 
were  well  representea. 

13.  Canada  was  growing  rapidly,  and  constantly 
increasing  her  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Each  change  she  had  experienced  in  her 
government  had  been  suitable  to  the  time  when  made, 
and  had  served  to  help  not  only  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  provinces,  but  also  in  gradually  educating 
the  people  to  rely  upon  themselves,  and  assume  their  own 
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government.  As  Canada  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
apply  steam  to  the  navigation  of  her  lakes  and  rivers,  so 
now  she  was  not  behindhand  in  commencing  the  building 
of  railways.  In  1851  the  Northern  and  Great  Western 
lines  were  under  construction,  and  in  1852  Parliament 
granted  aid  to  the  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  In  the 
laticr  year  an  Act  was  also  passed  establishing  what  was 
calleii  a  Municipal  Loan  Fund,  from  which  municipal- 
ities might  l)orrow  money  for  making  local  improvements, 
such  as  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works.  Two 
years  later  this  Act  was  extended  so  as  to  include  Lower 
Canada.  The  object  of  the  Act  was  good,  but  sufficient 
checks  were  not  imposed,  and  many  of  the  munici2jalitie3 
incurred  heavy  debts  upon  which  they  could  not  even  pay 
the  interest,  and  which  had  therefore  to  be  borne  by  the 
Government.  This  state  of  things,  and  the  railway  i)olicy 
of  the  country,  which  was  far  in  advance  of  the  times, 
helped  to  form  a  large  publie  debt ;  and  in  a  few  years 
the  revenue  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
government. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   PROVINCE   OF   CANADA — (Co7ltinued). 

1.  Reciprocity  Treaty.  9.  Census. 

•Z.  Seiyiiioiial  Tenure  Act.  10.  American  Civil  War. 

3.  Clergy  Reserves  settled.  11.  Union  Convention. 

■1.  Crimean  War.  12,  13.  Fenians 

5.  Legislative  Council  elective.  14.  Trade  relations. 

6.  Ottawa  the  capital.  15.  Confederation. 

7.  Atlantic  Cable.  16.  Dominion  Day 

8.  Prince  of  Wales. 

1.  The  year  1854  was  marked  by  three  important  Acts 
of  Legislation.  The  first  was  the  conchision  of  a  Reci- 
procity Treaty  with  the  United  States.  It  was  to  con- 
tinue for  ten  years,  after  which  time  it  could  be  termi- 
nated by  either  of  the  parties  to  it  giving  one  year's  notice. 
It  provided  for  tlie  mutual  exchange  of,  or  trade  in, 
numerous  articles,  the  natural  products  of  the  farm, 
forest,  and  the  mine — free  of  duty.  It  permitted 
the  Americans  the  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other 
Canadian  canals,  in  exchange  for  the  concession  to  Canada 
of  the  right  to  sail  through  Lake  Michigan.  The  people 
of  the  New  England  States  were  also  allowed  the  privilege 
of  the  ill-shore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
under  certain  restrictions.  This  treaty  came  into  opera- 
cion  in  March  of  the  following  year,  and  furnished  the 
first  instance  of  Great  Britain  recognizing  the  right  of  her 
colonies  to  assist  in  the  negotiations  of  a  treaty  where 
their  interests  were  involved. 

2,  The  second  work  of  Parliament  was  the  Seigniorial 
Tenure  Act,  which  was  earnestly  demanded  by  the 
French  Canadian  section  of  the  House.  The  difficulties 
in  connection  with  this  question  arose  out  of  the  peculiar 
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privileges  granted  to  the  seigniors  under  tlie  old  French 
rule,  which  privileges  had  been  confirmed  to  their  posses- 
sors in  1703  and  in  1791,  and  had  greatly  interfered  with 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  small  farmers  of 
the  Lower  Province.  It  thus  retarded  very  much  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  There  had  been  a  i)ro- 
tracted  agitation  for  the  purchase  of  the  seigniorial  righU 
from  the  holders  of  them,  and  it  was  now  determined  to 
do  this  according  to  the  value  put  upon  them  by  a  com- 
mission which  was  to  be  appointed.  Each  tenant  or  small 
farmer  was  to  ])ay  a  certain  amount  to  the  Seignior,  the 
lialance  of  tlie  ])nce  to  be  paid  by  a  fund  granted  by  Par- 
liament.    The  sum  granted  amounted  to  ^2,000,000. 

3.  The  third  Act  of  this  session  was  the  final  settlement 
of  the  Clergy  Reserves  question.  It  was  enacted  that 
the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  tlie  difi'ercnt  municipalities,  to  be  apj)lieil 
eitlier  for  })urposes  of  education  or  for  local  improvements, 
as  each  thought  most  proper.  But  such  jjortions  of  tlie 
Reserves  as  were  already  in  the  jiossession  of  incumbents 
were  to  form  a  small  permanent  endowment  for  the  clergy 
of  the  churches  who  held  possession. 

4.  During  this  year  England  and  France  united  in  an 
alliance  with  Turkey  against  Russia.  The  scene  of  the 
war  was  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  in  the  Black  Sea. 
The  victory  at  the  Alma,  October  17th,  furnished  an  op- 
portunity for  both  Houses  of  the  Canadian  Legislature  t<> 
forward  congratulations  to  England,  along  with  two  drafts 
of  £10,000  each,  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orplians 
of  the  soldiers  and  .sailors  of  England  and  France,  slain  in 
tlie  contest.  This  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  favor  of 
the  Allies  by  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  in  September  of  the 
following  year. 

5.  In  December,  1854,    Sir  Edmund   Head  succeeded 
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Lord  Elgin  as  Governor-General.  An  amendment  to  the 
Militia  Act,  which  was  passed  that  session,  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  first  regular  corps  of  volunteers.  The  ses- 
sion of  185C  made  the  Legislative  Council  elective.  Its 
members  at  the  time,  who  had  all  been  a;  pointed  by  the 
Crown,  were  to  retain  their  seats  during  life,  but  twelve 
new  members  were  to  be  elected  every  two  years,  and  after 
election  to  hold  their  seats  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  In 
order  to  give  effect  to  this  measure,  the  United  Provinces 
were  divided  into  forty-eight  electoral  districts. 

6.  The  practice  of  changing  the  place  of  Parliament 
every  four  years  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  great  expense 
and  trouble,  and  in  the  following  year  a  resolution  was 
passed  asking  Her  Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  select  a  Cana- 
dian city,  suitably  situated,  to  become  a  permanent  seat 
for  the  governnibnt.  Within  a  year  it  was  announced  that 
the  Queen  had  selected  Ottawa  as  the  capital  of  the  Can- 
adas.  As  several  of  the  older  cities  had  hoped  to  obtain 
this  honor,  much  disappointment  was  at  first  felt,  but  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice  soon  quieted  all  ill-feeling. 

7.  During  1S58,  the  decimal  system  of  money  was 
substituted  for  the  old  Halifax  currency  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  which  had  been  in  use  up  to  this  time. 
In  August,  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  succesfully  laid  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  and  the  Queen  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  exchanged  messages  of  con- 
gratulation. What  a  change  since  the  time  when  it  took 
four  months  for  news  to  pass  and  repass  across  the  Atlantic ! 

8.  Meanwhile,  the  Victoria  Bridge  which  spans  the 
river  at  Montreal  was  being  rapidly  finished,  and  the  Par- 
liament of  1859  voted  a  second  address  to  the  Queen  re- 
spectfully inviting  her  to  visit  Canada,  and  perform  the 
ceremony  of  opening  the  bridge  for  traffic.  During  the 
session  of  18G0  a  despatch  was  received,  expressing  the 
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regret  of  Her  Majesty  at  not  being  able  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation given  in  the  previous  year,  but  intimating  tliat  His 
Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  would  visit  the 
country  and  represent  our  Gracious  Sovereign.  This  royal 
visit  was  made  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September.  Commencing  with  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland, 
the  Prince  rapidly  visited  all  the  chief  towns  and  cities  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  Canadas.  On  the  25th  of 
August  he  opened  the  Victoria  Bridge,  and  on  the  Ist  of 
Se])tcmber  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  present  Parliament 
buildings  at  Ottawa.  Extensive  preparations  had  been 
made  for  his  reception  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  British  North  America.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
spent  by  the  various  places,  and  the  Canadian  heart  was 
kept  in  a  flutter  of  loyalty  by  a  generous  striving  to  testify 
due  regard  for  the  eldest  son  of  our  Queen.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  detail  all  the  expressions  of  loyalty  and  un- 
bounded attachment  felt  by  British  colonists  towards  his 
royal  mother  and  himself,  which  greeted  the  Prince  at 
every  step  of  his  progress  through  the  provinces.  After 
leaving  Canada  he  visited  several  places  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  as  enthusiastically  received  there.  He 
returned  to  England  in  October. 

9.  In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  Can- 
adas during  the  twenty  years  of  the  Union,  let  us  look  at 
the  census  returns  during  that  time  : — 

Census  of  1841.— Upper  Canada 465,000 

"         Lower  Canada 091,000 

Census  of  1851.— Upper  Canada 952,000 

"  "         Lower  Canada 890,000 

Census  of  1861.— Upper  Canada 1,396,000 

Lower  Canada 1,111,000 

This  larger  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince over  that  of  the  Lower  originated  in  the  former  a 
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desire,  that  its  interests  should  have  a  more  proportionate 
representation  than  the  Union  had  secured.  This  feeling 
was  paving  the  way  for  a  Union  of  all  the  Provinces,  a 
scheme  which  was  now  discussed  fi'om  time  to  time  both 
in  England  and  Canada.  In  October,  18G1 ,  Lord  ]\Ionck 
succeeded  Sir  Edmund  Head  as  Govemoi'-General. 

10.  In  the  meantime,  the  civil  wax  between  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  States  had  broken  out,  and  had  a  great 
influence  upon  the  British  provinces.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  danger  of  war  at  one  time  on  account  of  the 
Americans  taking  two  Southern  commissioners  from  the 
British  ship  "  Trent '  while  on  her  way  to  England.  But 
they  were  surrendered  again,  and  the  danger  passed  by. 
Again,  this  war  caused  much  money  to  flow  into  Canada, 
where  live  stock  of  all  descriptions  was  readily  purchased 
by  American  dealers  at  good  prices.  Wages  were  also 
high,  and  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  merchant  were 
enjoying  great  prosperity.  The  civil  strife  lasted  until 
1865,  and  during  this  and  the  preceding  years  Canada  had 
i;iuch  trouble  from  the  lawless  men,  who  came  into  our 
land  as  quiet  visitors,  and  then  formed  themselves  into 
bands  to  make  raids  across  the  border  into  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  plunder. 

11.  In  1864,  Lord  Monck  communicated  with  the 
Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  other  provinces  in  regard  to 
a  union,  and  the  result  was,  that  a  convention  of  tliirty- 
three  representatives  met  at  Quebec  in  order  to  take  the 
question  of  L'nion  into  consideration.  A  union  was  agreed 
to,  and  seventy-two  resolutions  passed,  which  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  several  Parliaments  and  to  Great  Britain. 
In  the  following  year  the  Legislatures  of  the  Canadas, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  adopted  the  scheme,  but 
Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island  left  it  for  further 
consideration. 
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12.  Fur  several  years  societies  liad  l)eeii  forming  in  Ire- 
land and  the  United  States,  called  Fenian  Brotherhoods. 
These  societies  declared  themselves  enemies  of  English 
power  wherever  it  might  be,  but  especially  in  Ireland, 
which  they  vowed  to  separate  from  Great  Britain.  The 
Fenians  in  the  United  States  had  avowed  their  intention 
of  invading  Canada,  and  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  pur- 
chased at  a  small  cost  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  tliis  purpose.  Disbanded  soldiers  joined  thetr 
ranks,  and  they  succeeded  in  creating  a  large  organiz;ition, 
which  was  supjjorted  chiefly  by  the  lowest  class  of  people, 
by  those  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  those  who  felt  no 
resjiect  for  order  and  good  government.  During  the  spring 
of  186G  rumors  reached  Canada  of  an  intended  invasion, 
and  tlie  volunteers  were  put  in  readiness  for  any  emergency. 
On  the  1st  of  June,  a  body  of  Fenians,  twelve  hundred 
strong,  crossed  from  Black  Rock  near  BufRilo,  and  took 
possession  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  Erie,  and  the  Railway 
depot.  They  were  led  by  an  ex-officer  of  the  American 
army,  named  "General"  O'Neil.  They  marched  t^jwards 
the  Welland  Canal,  and  took  up  a  position  at  a  place  called 
Eidgeway.  Here  they  were  met  by  some  nine  hundred 
volunteers  from  Hamilton  and  Toronto,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Booker.  A  sharp  engagement  took  place,  and, 
although  the  volunteers  were  forced  to  retire,  the  Fenians 
received  such  a  check  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to 
Fort  Erie.  The  loss  of  the  volunteers  was  one  officer.  En- 
sign McEachren,  and  six  men  killed,  and  four  officers  and 
nineteen  men  wounded.  As  the  Fenians  were  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  field,  they  were  enabled  to  bury  their  dead, 
so  that  their  actual  loss  was  never  known.  At  Fort  Erie 
they  were  met  by  seventy  volunteers  under  Colonel  Den- 
nis, and  lost  five  killed  and  several  Vv'ounded.  On  tlie  3rd 
of  June  they  withdrew  to  the  American  shore.     Those 
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taken   prisoners   in    Canada    were    sent    to    the   Toronto 
jail. 

13.  This  raid  created  a  wonderful  excitement  in  Canada, 
and  corps  of  eager  volunteers  were  rapidly  moved  to  differ- 
ent points  on  our  extended  frontier.  Many  Canadians 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States  left  their  business 
and  started  in  comjianies  for  their  native  land,  ready  to 
share  in  its  defence.  Bands  of  Fenians  assembled  at  differ- 
ent places  near  our  borders  in  Lower  Canada,  but  the 
American  Government  had  commenced  to  do  its  duty,  and 
its  own  troops  dispersed  the  marauders,  and  arrested  their 
leaders.  The  trial  of  the  prisoners  captured  in  Canada  took 
place  in  Toronto  during  October,  when  several  of  them 
were  condemned  to  be  hanged  ;  but,  through  the  clemency 
of  Her  Majesty,  this  sentence  was  clianged  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  Penitentiary.  Short  as  the  disturbance  had 
been,  the  country  had  been  put  to  a  great  deal  of  exjiense 
and  annoyance  ;  but  all  tliis  was  as  no  tiling  in  comparison 
with  the  indignation  at,  and  mourning  felt  throughout 
Canada  for,  the  death  of  the  gallant  few  who  fell  at  Ridge- 
way.  A  monumeilt  has  since  been  raised  to  their  mem- 
oiy  in  the  Queen's  Park,  Toronto. 

14.  In  18G6  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  expired,  by  lapse  of  time,  and  has 
never  since  been  renewed.  The  American  Government 
refused  to  form  a  new  treatv,  because  it  tliouglit  Canada 
had  got  into  such  a  habit  of  commercial  connection  with 
the  Republic,  that  without  a  treaty  she  would  be  obliged 
to  join  the  union,  and  become  one  of  the  States.  But 
this  action  of  the  Americans  only  effected  a  contrary 
result,  for  while  it  was  damaging  to  themselves,  it  has  led 
Canada  to  extend  her  commercial  enterprise  to  other 
countries,  with  a  consequent  benefit. 

Jo.  The  first  meeting  of  Parliament  in  the  new  build- 
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ings  at  Ottawa  was  on  the  8th  of  Juno  of  this  year.  The 
ministry  introduced  resolutions  wliich  embodied  the 
remaining  steps  necessary  to  cfjmjdete  the  work  aimed  at 
by  the  Confederation  of  the  Provinces.  They  were 
passed  by  large  majorities,  and  the  House  adjourned  on  the 
18th  of  August.  Delegates  from  the  iirovinces  now  pro- 
ceeded to  England  to  finally  arrange  the  terms  of  Union. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  18G7,  the  Bill  f<^r  Confederation 
was  brought  before  the  British  Parliament,  under  the  title 
of  The  British  North  America  Act,  1867.  It  passed 
both  Commons  and  Lords  without  delay,  and  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  28th  of  the  month.  On  the  following 
day  "The  Canadian  Railway  Loan  Act"  was  also  passed, 
whereby  a  loan  of  £3,000,000 sterling  was  to  be  guaranteed 
for  the  building  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  in  order  t<; 
connect  the  Maritime  Provinces  with  the  two  Canadas. 
It  was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority, 

16.  The  first  of  July  of  this  year  (1867)  was  appointed 
by  Roj^al  Proclamation  as  the  commencement  of  this  new 
era  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    OTHER   PROVINCES. 

1.  Mutual  interest.  5.  Prince  Edward  Island. 

2.  Newfoundland.  6.  The  North-West. 

3.  Nova  Scotia.  7.  The  Pacific  coast. 

4.  New  Brunswick. 

1.  The  several  provinces  did  not  take  any  real  intei-est 
in  one  another  until  about  18G4.  Previous  to  that  time, 
each  was  cimtent  to  look  after  its  own  afi'airs  ;  and  the 
fact  of  their  having  similar  systems  of  government  lent  a' 
character  of  sameness  to  the  history  of  each,  which  did  not 
awaken  in  the  mass  of  the  people  of  one  province  any 
great  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  others. 
Whatever  had  been  said  about  union,  before  18G4,  Avas 
said  by  only  a  few  far-seeing  governors,  and  a  few  patriotic 
public  men  of  the  colonies.  But  when,  in  1867,  the  union 
of  the  four  leading  provinces  was  completed,  a  mutual 
intei'est  was  created,  and  unity  begat  sympathy.  Let  us, 
then,  before  speaking  of  the  "Dominion,"  review  the 
leading  events  in  the  story  of  each  of  the  other  British 
provinces  which  lie  east  and  west  of  the  "  Canadas." 

2.  Newfoundland. — This  island  was  visited  in  1575,  by 
Martin  Frobisher.  In  1583,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and, 
two  years  afterwards.  Sir  Francis  Drake  visited  its 
rocky  shores.  Sir  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Balti- 
more, founded  its  first  English  Colony  in  1622  ;  and,  four 
years  from  that  time,  the  French  began  a  settlement  at 
Placentia,  which,  in  1634,  paid  the  English  a  tribute  of 
five  per  cent,  for  the  privilege  of  fishing.       In  1854,  ano- 
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ther  English  settlement  was  formed  l)y  Sir  David  Kirke. 
In  1090,  the  French  obtained  tlie  chief  control  in  tlie 
island,  but,  in  the  next  year,  the  "Treaty  of  Ryswick  " 
restored  it  to  the  English.  During  "  Queen  Anne's  War" 
the  French  again  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and  retained  it 
until  1713,  when  the  "Treaty  of  Utrecht"  gave  back 
Newfoundland  and  its  coast  to  the  British,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  little  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
and  the  right  to  French  fishermen  in  perpetuity,  to  fish 
on  certain  portions  of  the  Newfoundland  coast,  and  land 
for  the  purpose  of  curing  their  fish.  In  1762,  its  capital, 
St.  John's,  was  captured  by  the  French,  but  retaken  by 
the  English.  The  famous  navigator.  Captain  Cook,  took 
part  in  this  expedition,  and,  in  1767,  he  surveyed  the 
coasts  of  the  island.  In  1703  the  Labrador  coasts  and 
Magdalen  Islands  were  joined  to  Newfoundland,  but  in 
1773  they  were  restored  to  Canada.  Latterly,  however, 
Labrador  has  been  united  politically  with  Newfoundland. 
In  1800,  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government  was 
discovered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  O'Donnell.  In 
recognition  of  this  loyal  action,  the  king  conferred  u]>on 
the  bishop  an  annual  pension  of  £50  sterling.  Newfound- 
land, from  its  earliest  discovery,  has  been  of  great  im- 
portance on  account  of  its  vast  fisheries,  but  its  cold 
climate,  and  foggy,  rocky  ct)asts  have  prevented  its  rapid 
growth  in  population.  It  was  accorded  responsible  gov- 
ernment in  1855.  The  government  consists  of  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  an  Executive  Council,  a  Legisla- 
lative  Council,  and  an  Assembly.  In  1858,  the  first 
Atlantic  cable  was  laid  between  its  shore  and  that  of 
Ireland. 

3.  Nova  Scotia. — Under  French  rule,  this  province, 
along  with  what  is  now  New  Brunswick,  w:i8  termed 
Acadia.      Its  settlements  then  were  few,  small,  and  scat- 
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tered — the  chief  one  being  at  Port  Royal,  which  was 
founded  in  1G05,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John  river.  The  French  settlers  devoted  themselves  to 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  tilled  only  the  more  fertile  por- 
tions of  the  land.  Acadia  was  taken  several  times  by  the 
English  and  as  often  restored  to  the  French.  In  1G14 
Samuel  Argall,  with  three  ships  from  the  English  settle- 
ments in  Virginia,  appeared  before  Port  Royal,  and  after 
destroying  the  place,  sailed  away.  But  on  the  strength 
of  this  expedition,  and  of  the  early  voyages  of  Cabot  and 
Gilbert,  England  laid  claim  to  Acadia  ;  and  in  1G24,  granted 
it  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  by  whom  the  country  was 
named  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
French  resumed  possession  of  Port  Royal,  and  formed 
other  small  settlements  along  the  coasts  so  that  the  English 
under  Sir  David  Kirke  were  again  obliged  to  take  posses- 
sion of  it  by  force  in  1628.  It  was  restored  to  France  in 
1G32,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  It  was  next 
captured  by  the  British  in  1G54,  when  Cromwell  ruled 
England,  but  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1G67,  gave  it  back  to 
France.  In  1G90,  Sir  William  Phipps  destroyed  the  for- 
tifications of  Port  Royal,  and  in  1710,  General  Nicholson 
took  it  for  the  last  time,  and  changed  its  name  to  Anna- 
polis in  honor  of  Queen  Anne.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713,  confirmed  England's  claim  to  the  country.  In  1749 
the  city  of  Halifax  was  founded.  The  Acadians  were  ex- 
pelled in  1755.  The  final  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  with 
its  strong  fortress  of  Louisburg,  in  1758,  assured  future 
safety  and  peace  to  the  new  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
From  this  time  until  1784,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape 
Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New  Brunswick 
formed  one  Province.  They  were  then  separated, 
but  Cape  Breton  was  again  joined  to  Nova  Scotia 
in    1819.        Nova    Scotia    was    governed,    at    first,    by 
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the  English  General  commanding  in  tlie  colony.  After- 
wards a  council  was  appointed  to  assist  him,  and,  in 
1758,  it  received  a  constitution  from  England.  This  pro- 
vided for  a  joint  Executive  and  Legislative  Council,  named 
by  the  Crown,  and  an  Assenil)ly  elected  by  the  jjcople. 
During  the  Revolution  in  the  United  States,  much  symjja- 
thy  was  expressed  in  Nova  Scotia  for  the-  rebels,  so  much 
so  that  the  members  for  disloyal  counties  were  not  allowed 
to  take  their  seats  in  the  Assembly.  After  the  war,  about 
20,000  U.  E.  Loyalists  settled  in  the  province.  In  1814, 
Nova  Scotia  granted  $10,000  to  aid  those  who  suffered  by 
the  war  in  Canada.  In  1820,  measures  were  taken  to  jiro- 
tect  the  coast  fisheries.  In  1838,  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Councils  were  separated,  and  ten  years  afterwards 
responsible  government  was  introduced.  The  ' '  Reciprocity 
Treaty"  of  1854  contained  clauses  w^hich  regulated  the 
fishery  difficulties  between  tlie  United  States  and  British 
America.  Up  to  the  time  of  Confederation,  Nova  Scotia 
made  great  pr(jgress,  as  was  shown  by  its  lines  of  railways, 
and  a  system  of  schools  and  colleges  which  ia  generously 
supported  by  the  government. 

4.  New  Brunswick — Tliis  province  was  called  the 
county  of  Sunlniry  when  it  formed  a  jjart  of  Nova  Scotia, 
but,  in  1784,  it  was  made  into  a  separate  govennnent  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  its  older  neighbor.  Frederictun  became  its 
capital,  and  its  first  governor  was  Thomas  Carleton,  under 
whom  it  prospered  greatly.  From  1804  until  1817  it  was 
governed  by  presidents.  In  1809,  the  British  Parliament 
laid  a  tax  upon  timber  imi)orted  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  Baltic,  but  aUowed  timber  from  New  Brunswick 
to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  result  Avas  a  great  bene- 
fit in  starting  the  timber  trade  of  tlie  young  province.  The 
population  was  largely  increased  by  the  influx  of  U.  E. 
Loyalists  after  the  Revolutionary  war,  and,  again  after  the 
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war  of  18 12-' 14,  when  many  disbanded  soldiers  received 
land-grants  in  the  province.  During  the  hot  sununer  of 
1825  extensive  fires  raged  through  the  forests  of  the  countrj', 
six  thousand  square  miles  were  desolated,  and  five  hun- 
dred lives  lost.  Tn  1837,  the  city  of  St.  John  was  visited 
by  fire,  and  115  houses  burnt.  In  the  same  year,  the  rev- 
enues of  the  province  were  given  over  to  the  control  of  the 
local  goveiTunent.  In  1842,  the  "  Ashburton  Treaty" 
settled  the  harassing  dispute  about  the  "  Maine  Boundaiy 
Line,"  by  dividing  the  land  between  the  province  and 
Maine.  New  Brunswick,  with  the  great  resources  of  her 
soil,  her  mines,  and  her  forests,  has  rapidly  overtaken  her 
older  sisters,  and,  like  them,  can  point  to  her  railways  and 
her  schools,  as  evidence  of  advancement. 

5.  Prince  Edward  Island  —Champlain  gave  this  island 
the  name  of  St.  John.  The  English  claimed  it  in  1745, 
when  they  took  Louisburg,  but  the  ' '  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle"  restored  it  to  France  three  years  afterwards. 
Lord  Amherst  took  possession  of  it  again,  in  1758,  and, 
in  17C3,  it  was  confirmed  to  England  by  the  same  treaty 
wliich  secured  the  cession  of  Canada.  In  1767,  the  island 
was  surveyed  into  townshijis  of  20,000  acres  each,  and 
these  again  into  lots,  which  were  distributed  by  lottery 
among  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  by  the  governor. 
Lord  Campbell.  Certain  conditions  were  imposed  upon 
settlers,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  quit-rent  in  lieu 
of  taxes.  Thus  the  tenure  of  land  was  not  free-hold,  but 
lease-hold.  In  1797,  the  rents  paid  were  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  government,  and  the  jjrovince  soon 
got  into  debt,  and  had  to  be  assisted  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. In  1800,  its  name  was  changed  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  Her 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria.  In  1803,  through  the  eftbrts  of 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  the  population  was  increased  by  the 
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imiiiigrjition  of  hardy  settlers  from  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. A  se2)arate  government  was  given  the  Island  in 
1770,  and,  three  years  afterwards,  it  received  a  constitu- 
tion mfxlelled  after  that  of  tlie  other  i>rovinces.  This  form 
of  government  was  retained  until  1851,  when  responsihle 
government  was  accorded.  Prince  Edward  Island  has 
steadily  i)rospered,  and  shown  an  activity  which  has  en- 
abletl  it  to  keep  pace  with  tlie  larger  provinces. 

0.  The  North-West. — This  large  region  of  country, 
stretching  away  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  older  jiro- 
vinces  of  Canada,  remtained  in  its  primitive  cf)ndition  long 
after  the  other  provinces  began  to  be  settled.  Its  vast 
forests,  and  extensive  i)lains  watered  by  large  rivers  and 
lakes,  formed  a  fitting  dwelling-])lace  for  the  native  hunter. 
Its  distance  from  the  sea-board  delayed  its  settlement,  and 
for  many  years  the  only  Avhite  men  who  visited  it  were  the 
active  and  brave  French  traders,  who  followed  the  courses 
of  the  rivers  and  trafficked  with  the  natives  for  furs.  Both 
France  and  England  claimed  the  country— the  former,  be- 
cause it  lay  near  her  colony  on  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  the  latter 
because  her  exph)rers  had  visited  and  c^xamined  the  shores 
of  that  great  inland  sea,  Hudson's  Baj',  which  took  its  name 
from  Henry  Hudson,  wlio  made  his  first  voyage  thither  in 
IGIO.  By. the  "  Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,"  in  1()32, 
the  English  resigned  the  whole  territory  to  France,  but,  in 
l(i70,  Cliarles  II.,  disregarding  the  treaty,  granted  to  an 
English  company  a  charter  which  gave  them  fuUccmtrol  of 
that  extensive  country  for  two  hundred  3'ears.  This  com- 
pany was  called  the  "Hudson's  Bay  Company."  Its 
traders  had  numberless  contentions  with  the  French,  until 
after  the  session  of  Canada,  and  even  then  its  troubles  did 
not  cease,  for  the  "  North- West  Company  of  Canada"  was 
formed  in  1784,  and  a  rivalry  sprang  uj)  wliich  often  led  i" 
serious  broils.     In  1811,  the  same  Earl  of  Selkii-k,  who 
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had  taken  such  an  interest  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  se- 
cured a  large  tract  of  land  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  founded  a  settlement  at  Red  River.  The  little 
colony  suffered  severely  from  the  quarrels  of  the  compa- 
nies, and  frequently  had  its  property  destroyed,  and  many 
of  its  settlers  killed.  In  1816,  troops  had  to  be  sent  from 
Quebec  in  order  to  restore  quiet.  In  1821,  the  strife  was 
ended  by  the  union  of  the  two  companies.  In  1807,  the 
poi)ulation  comprised,  besides  Indians,  about  10,000  people, 
who  were  distributed  among  the  several  settlements,  or 
employed  by  the  Conqjany  at  its  forts.  The  government 
also  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Company. 

7.  The  Pacific  Coast. — In  1778,  Captain  Cook  explored 
the  Pacific  coast  as  far  north  as  Nootka  Sound.  In  1792, 
Captain  Vancouver  was  sent  out  by  England  to  arrange 
certain  difficulties  with  Spain  regarding  territory  along  the 
coast.  He  gave  his  name  to  Vancouver  Island.  In  1793, 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  member  of  the  North-West 
Company,  crossed  the  Rocky  INIountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  discovered  the  Eraser  river.  He  also  discovered 
the  great  river  which  bears  his  name.  In  1843,  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  took  possession  of  Vancouver  Island, 
and  founded  Victoria.  In  1844,  the  boundaiy  line  between 
British  Columbia  and  the  United  States  was  defined.  In 
1859,  gold  was  discovered  on  the  Eraser  river.  In  the 
same  year  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia  became 
distinct  colonies  under  one  governor,  James  Douglas,  C.B. 
In  1858-'9,  Captain  Palliser  surveyed  a  route  for  a  Pacific 
railway.  In  1863,  the  Queen  named  New  Westminster, 
on  the  mainland,  as  the  capital  of  British  Columbia. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 

1.  British  North  America  Act.  8.  Debt  and  revenue. 

2.  Duties  of  Governor-General.  9.  Doniiiiion  Day. 

3.  The  Senate.  10.  Nova  Scotia  dissatisBetl. 

4.  Tiie  House  f>f  Coiiimons.  11.  Manitoba. 

5.  The  Provincial  Legislatures.  12.  British  Columbia. 

6.  Admission  of  other  Provinces.  13.  Washing^ton  Treaty. 

7.  Duties  of  Parliament.  14.  Chanjjfes  in  Ontario  Ministry. 

1.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  l)egaii  in  18(;7  with  the 
union  of  tlie  four  provinces  of  Upper  Canada,  Lower 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  By  the 
"British  North  America  Act,"  the  name  of  Upper  Canada 
was  clianged  to  Ontario,  and  that  of  Lower  Canada  to 
Quebec.  It  is  imi)ortant  to  understand  this  Act,  because 
it  made  provision  for  three  important  things  :  first,  how  the 
Dominion  was  to  be  governed  ;  second,  how  eacli  province 
was  to  be  governed,  and,  tliird,  liow  the  Dominion  might, 
iu  the  future,  be  enlarged  by  adding  other  provinces. 

2.  According  to  that  Act,  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  British  Empire,  was  to  be  represented  by  a  Gov- 
ernor-General, in  whom  was  to  be  vested  the  jiower  by 
which  the  laws  are  to  be  canned  out.  For  this  rea.so:i  he 
appoints  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  provinces,  and 
the  judges  of  the  various  courts.  He  is  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  military  and  naval  forces  in  tlie 
Dominion,  and  no  Act  of  Parliament  can  become  law  until 
he  has  given  his  assent  to  it.  In  him  resides  the  power  to 
commute  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice.  His  respon- 
sible advisers  were  to  consist  of  thirteen  members  of  Par- 
liament who  possessed  (he  conudeuce  of  Parliament. 
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3.  The  Senate  of  the  Dominion  was  to  consist  of 
seventy-two  Senators  appointed  by  the  Cro\vn  for  life, 
namely,  twenty-four  for  Ontario,  twenty-four  for  Quebec, 
and  twenty-four  for  the  Maritime  Provinces.  A  Senator 
must  be  a  British  subject,  a  resident  of  the  province 
for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  an  owner  of  property 
to  the  value  of  84,000  over  and  above  his  debts.  The 
Speaker  of  the  Senate  is  apjiointed  by  the  Governor- 
General. 

4.  The  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  made  up  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  members,  namelj',  eighty-two 
for  Ontario,  sixty-five  for  Quebec,  nineteen  for  Nova 
Scotia,  and  fifteen  for  New  Brunswick.  The  number  of 
sixty-five  for  Quebec  was  to  remain  fixed,  and  form  a 
standard  number  in  proportion  to  which,  and  to  the 
increase  in  population  of  the  several  provinces,  conipart-d 
with  that  of  Quebec  at  each  taking  of  the  census,  the 
numbers  from  the  other  provinces  might  be  adjusted.  A 
member  must  be  a  British  subject.  He  must  own  pro- 
perty worth  $2,500.  (This  clause  removed  in  1874.)  This 
House  elects  its  own  Speaker,  and  in  no  case  can  a  Par- 
liament continue  in  existence  for  a  longer  term  than  five 
years.  We  see,  then,  that  the  Government  of  the  Do- 
minion consists  of  the  Governor-General,  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  of  Conuuons. 

5.  Each  province  was  to  have  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  a  Legislature  consisting  of  one  or  two  branches,  ac- 
cording to  its  choice.  All  the  provinces,  except  Ontario, 
chose  to  have  two  branches,  an  Assembly  elected  by  the 
people,  and  a  Legislative  Council  named  by  the  Crown. 
Ontario  chose  to  have  only  an  Assembly,  which  consisted 
at  first  of  eighty-two  members.  In  all  the  provinces  the 
Assemblies  are  elected  for  four  years.  Each  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors is  aided  by  an  Executive    Council  or 
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Ministry,  responsible  to  the  Legislature,  and  through  it  to 
the  province,  for  all  measures  and  acts  of  government. 

6.  Two  steps  are  necessary  to  the  admission  of  any 
other  province  to  tlie  Dominion.  (1)  Tlie  legislature  of 
that  province,  and  the  Dominion  Parliament  must  both, 
by  addresses  to  the  Queen,  set  forth  plainly  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  union.  (2)  Her  Majesty  must  sanction  the 
act  of  union. 

7.  This  Confederation  of  the  provinces  did  not  take 
from  them  the  great  boon  of  responsible  government,  but 
only  secured  it  to  all  in  a  more  complete  form.  To  tlie 
government  at  Ottawa  was  given  the  charge  of  those  mat- 
ters which  concerned  all  tlie  provinces,  such  as  trade  and 
commerce,  the  jjostal  service,  the  taking  of  the  census,  the 
military  and  naval  defence  of  the  country,  nsvvigation,  the 
fisheries,  coinage,  banking  and  the  issue  of  paper-money, 
tlie  Indians,  criminal  law,  and  the  penitentiaries.  The 
duties  of  each  ji^jvincial  legislature  included  thelevyingof 
direct  taxation  within  tlie  province,  borrowing  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  province,  the  regulation  of  municipal  in- 
stitutions, licenses,  local  jmblic  works,  property  and  civil 
rights  in  the  province,  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
education. 

8.  Each  of  the  provinces  had  a  public  debt  of  its  own, 
but  at  the  union  tlie  Dominion  became  liable  for  such  delits. 
The  provinces  also  gave  up  their  public  revenues  to  the 
central  government  at  Ottawa,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  latter 
was  to  pay  each  local  government  a  fixed  yearly  sum  to 
defray  its  expenses.  It  was  agreed,  moreover,  that  an 
Intercolonial  Railway  should  be  built,  joining  the  Mari- 
time provinces  with  those  in  tlie  interior. 

9.  While  the  first  "Dominion  Day"  was  observed  with 
rejoicing  throughout  the  countrj-,  at  Ottawa  Lord  Monck 
took  the  oath  as  first  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.     He  then,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  bestowed 
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various  imperial  honors  upon  the  pviblic  men  who  had  been 
foremost  in  bringing  about  Confederation.  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  was  directed  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  thus  be- 
came the  first  Premier  of  the  Dominion.  Sir  N.  F.  Bel- 
leau  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  for  Quebec,  and 
General  Doyle  for  Nova  Scotia.  The  government  of  the 
other  two  provinces  was  administered  by  military  officers 
until  the  following  year,  when  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Howland, 
C.B.,  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  and  the 
Hon.  Judge  Wilmot,  of  New  Brunswick. 

10.  The  elections  were  held  during  the  summer,  and 
within  a  few  months  after  they  had  taken  place  the  several 
legislatures  met.  The  Hon.  J.  S.  Macdonald  became  pre- 
mier of  Ontario,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau  of  Quebec. 
The  working  of  the  new  constitution  gave  much  satisfac- 
tion in  all  the  provinces  except  Nova  Scotia.  Before  one 
year  had  passed,  it  was  found  that  the  share  of  the  Domi- 
nion revenue  received  by  that  province  did  not  suffice  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  its  government.  The  people  at  once 
expressed  their  displeasure,  and  sent  petitions  to  England 
to  have  their  part  in  Confederation  cancelled.  But  the 
Home  Government  refused  the  petition,  and  advised  a 
friendly  settlement  of  the  causes  of  complaint.  ' '  Better 
terms"  were  granted,  and  the  province  became  contented. 
In  British  Columbia,  an  agitation  commenced  in  favor  of 
joining  the  Dominion. 

11.  In  1868,  Lord  Lisgar  became  Governor-General. 
This  year  saw  efforts  made  to  obtain  the  cession  of  the 
North-West  Territory  to  Canada.  The  two  hundred 
years  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  charter  were  ex- 
piring, and  two  delegates.  Sir  G.  E.  Cartier  and  the  Hon. 
W.  Macdougall,  C.B.,  were  sent  to  England  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  securing  that  territory  to  Canada. 
The  English  Parliament  passed  the  "Rupert's  Land  Act," 
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by  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  empowered  to 
surrender  its  territory  to  the  Crown,  which,  by  proclama- 
tion, could  annex  it  to  the  Dominion  so  soon  as  the  usual 
address  of  recpiest  liad  been  passed  by  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  The  latter  passed  a  Bill  containing  the 
request,  and  granting  £300,000  sterling  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Comjiany  in  exchange  for  its  rights  of  possession,  but 
allowing  it  to  retain  its  trading  privileges.  Early  in  tlie 
next  year  surveying  parties  w-ere  sent  out  to  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Garry  for  tlie  jiurpose  of  laying  out  portions  of 
the  country  in  townships  and  lots,  preparatory  to  its 
further  settlement.  The  presence,  however,  of  these  par- 
ties awakened  fears  among  many  of  the  inhabitants  that 
they  should  lose  their  lands  and  homes.  This  and  other 
causes  united  to  arouse  feelings  hostile  to  Canada,  and  t<i 
its  ac(|uisition  of  the  territory.  A  large  portion  of  the 
population  armed  themselves  for  resistance,  and,  under 
two  leaders,  Louis  Riel  and  M.  Lepine,  formed  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  and  made  prisoners  of  all  persons  hate- 
ful to  them.  One  of  these,  Thomas  Scott,  who  was  much 
hated  by  the  self-made  rulers,  was  sliot  in  a  brutal  manner, 
during  March  of  1870.  This  act  caused  intense  excitement 
throughout  Canada,  and  especially  in  Ontario.  On  the 
4th  of  May  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa  passed  a  Bill  for  the 
annexation  of  the  North- West,  and  in  July  it  was  formally 
ceded  to  Canada  by  the  Home  Government.  In  the 
meantime,  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men  composed  of 
British'  regulars  and  Canadian  volunteers,  under  tlie 
command  of  Colonel  (now  General,  Lord)  Wolseley  jiro- 
ceeded  to  Fort  Garry  only  to  find  the  rebels  scattered  and 
the  colony  quiet.  The  "Manitoba  Act"  passed  in  1870 
described  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Manitoba,  and 
gave  it  its  constitution.  This  province  lies  between  the 
ninety-sixth   and    ninety-ninth    lines   of    longitude      ex- 
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tending  east  and  west  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles, 
and  northward  from  the  United  States  one  hundred  and 
four  miles.  Its  constitution  provided  for  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  an  Executive  Council,  and  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament (originally,  but  the  "upper"  house  has  since  been 
abolished),  and  permitted  it  to  send  two  members  to  the 
Dominion  Senate,  and  four  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Its  rejjresentation  in  the  Commons  has  since  been  raised 
to  five  members.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Archibald  became  gover- 
nor. While  these  events  were  happening  in  the  west,  the 
Fenians  crossed  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Quebec  at 
Ti'out  River,  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  at  Pigeon  Hill  on 
the  28th,  but  were  driven  back  by  our  volunteers,  when 
their  leaders  were  arrested  by  the  Americans. 

12.  Britisll  Columbia,  which  includes  Vancouver  Island, 
was  admitted  into  the  Dominion  in  the  early  part  of  1871. 
Tliis  jirovince  is  represented  at  Ottawa  by  three  members 
in  the  Senate  and  six  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has 
a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  Manitoba.  In  connection 
with  its  admission  it  M-as  agreed  that  the  Dominion  should 
construct  a  "Pacific  Railway,"  reaching  from  the  western 
limits  of  Ontario  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  new  province, 
to  be  completed  in  ten  years, — a  condition  which  has  since 
been  found  impossible,  and  the  time  for  the  construction 
of  that  railway  has  been  extended. 

13.  Let  us  now  consider  certain  difficulties  which  had 
been  growing  up  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  United  States  on  the  other.  The  first 
difficulty  was  about  the  ownership  of  the  island  of  San 
Juan,  lying  half-way  between  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
American  shore,  and  which  both  England  and  the  United 
States  claimed.  The  second  difficulty  was  concerning  the 
boundary  line  between  the  extreme  North- West  and  Alaska, 
which  had  lately  been  bought  from  Russia  by  the  United 
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States.  The  third  tnjuble  arose  out  of  the  desire  of  tlie 
Americans  to  use  the  Canadian  fislieries,  from  which  they 
had  been  debarred  since  tlie  lajjse  of  tlie  Reciprocity 
Treaty.  The  fourth  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  the  Fenian 
raids,  Canada  claiming  that  the  United  States  should  pay 
the  losses  occasioned  by  tliem.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Americans  demanded  tliat  England  shoukl  pay  them  for 
all  damage  committed  during  their  civil  war  by  cerbvin 
vessels  bought  and  fitted  out  in  England  by  the  Southern- 
ers. These  American  demands  were  called  the  '  'Alabama 
Claims,"  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  vessels.  In  order 
to  try  and  settle  these  several  difficulties,  England  and  tlie 
United  States  appointed  certain  of  their  st;itesmen  to  meet 
at  Washington,  and  see  Avhat  each  country  was  willing 
to  do.  The  Premier  of  Canada,  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  Great 
Britain.  This  meeting  was  held  in  1871,  and  was  called  a 
"Joint  High  Commission."  The  result  of  its  labors  is 
known  as  the  Washington  Treaty,  which  was  signed  on 
the  8th  of  May.  By  it  the  "Albania  Claims"  were  sul)- 
mitted  to  an  arbitration  which  met  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, in  the  next  year,  and  which  awarded  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  ^15,500,000,  in  payment  of  the  claims. 
England  promptly  forwarded  the  amount  to  the  American 
Government.  The  dispute  about  the  island  of  San  Juan 
was  submitted  to  the  Emi)eror  of  Germany,  who  decided, 
in  December,  1872,  in  favor  of  the  United  Stiites.  The 
boundary  line  of  Alaska  was  defined  by  the  treaty  itself. 
The  clauses  in  the  treaty  relating  to  the  fisheries  allowed 
citizens  of  the  United  States  the  use  of  the  British  Ameri- 
can fisheries  for  twelve  years,  in  return  for  the  use  of  their 
fisheries,  the  reciprocal  admission  offish  and  fisli-oil  free  of 
duty,  and  the  payment  of  a  sum  ecjuivalent  to  the  excess  in 
value  of  the  British  over  the  American  concessions.     This 
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amount  was  to  be  fixed  by  a  commission  to  meet  at  Hali- 
fax for  that  jjurpose.  The  "Fenian  Claims"  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  Canadians  ex- 
pressed a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling  about  the  omission.  But 
Great  Britain  adjusted  the  matter  with  the  Dominion,  by 
guaranteeing  a  loan  of  £2,500,000  sterling. 

14.  In  December,  1871,  the  Hon.  John  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald  resigned  the  premiership  of  Ontario,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake.  The  former  died  in 
the  early  part  of  the  following  summer,  and  was  much 
lamented  throughout  the  province. 
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1.  In  June,  1872,  Lord  Lisgar  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Dufferin  as  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion.  Thus  far, 
since  Confederation,  it  had  been  the  privilege  of  members 
of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  to  be  elected  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  This  system,  which  was  called 
"dual  representation,"  was  done  away  with  in  this  year. 
In  consequence  of  this,  during  November,  the  Hon. 
Edward  Blake  resigned  the  office  of  Premier  of  Ontario, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Oliver  Mowat.  In  March, 
1873,  the  Hon.  INIr.  Mowat  introduced  in  the  Assemlilj-  of 
that  province  a  Bill  to  enable  the  various  municipalities  to 
settle  their  debts  to  the  Government  on  account  of  the 
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Municipal  Loan  Fund  Act  of  1852.  This  Bill,  which  was 
passed,  proposed  to  cancel  the  larger  portion  of  these 
debts,  so  that  the  balance  might  be  paid.  The  Act  also 
accorded  a  proportionate  amount  to  those  counties  which 
had  not  borrowed  at  all,  or  had  been  faithful  in  paying  off 
their  indebtedness.  Tliis  Act  was  a  great  benefit  and 
removed  many  heavy  burdens. 

2.  By  tlie  "  British  North  America  Act,"  the  subject  of 
Education  was  left  to  each  Province.  The  legislature  of 
New  Brunswick  in  1871  passed  an  Act  in  favor  of  one 
system  of  Public  Schools,  and  excluding  "  Separate 
Schools."  This  displeased  a  large  party  which  tried  to 
have  the  Act  set  aside  as  contraiy  to  the  Act  of  1867, 
and  for  this  purpose  sought  the  aid  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment. It,  however,  declined  to  interfere.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Crown  in  1873,  which  confirmed  the  Act 
of  the  New  Brunswick  legislature. 

3.  Prince  Edward  Island  was  admitted  to  the  union 
in  1873.  Its  constitution  has  this  peculiarity  tliat  its 
Legislative  Council  is  elective.  It  has  four  members  in 
the  Senate  and  six  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  course 
pursued  by  the  Dominion  Government  with  reference  to 
the  Pacific  Railway,  up  to  this  time,  did  not  meet  the  full 
approval  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Surveys  had  been 
made  of  the  several  routes  proposed,  but  the  work  of  con- 
struction was  not  yet  commenced.  Two  large  companies 
were  striving  to  obtain  the  contract  for  building  the  road. 
In  the  meantime  a  "general  election"  had  been  held  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  that  House  met,  early 
in  this  year,  the  charge  was  made  against  tlie  Government, 
that  it  had  received  money  from  one  of  the  comi)anies 
in  order  to  influence  the  late  elections.  The  inquirj' 
into  these  grave  charges  took  up  a  great  part  of 
the  year,   but   before  Parliament  could  pass   an  opinion 
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upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  pressure  upon 
the  ministry  became  so  great,  that  the  Premier,  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald,  was  obliged  to  resign.  The  Hon. 
Alexander  Mackenzie  was  then  called  upon  to  form  a 
ministry.  The  new  Premier,  in  order  to  test  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  what  had  taken  place,  asked  the 
Governor-General  to  dissolve  Parliament.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  another  general  election  held  in  Jan- 
uary", 1874,  which  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  very  large 
majoritj'  for  the  new  ministrj'. 

4.  In  the  session  wliich  followed  it  was  provided  that 
the  Pacific  railway  should  be  proceeded  with  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  those  portions  more  necesssary  for  the 
opening  of  the  North-West  should  be  built  first.  A  law 
was  passed  which  changed  the  manner  of  taking  votes  at 
elections.  The  ballot  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
system  of  "open  voting."  Louis  Riel  had  been 
returned  for  a  county  in  Manitoba,  and  coming  to  Ottawa, 
took  the  oath  of  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  fugitive  from  justice,  for  a 
"true  bill"  had  already  been  found  against  him  by  the 
grand  jury  in  his  own  province,  as  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Thomas  Scott.  Riel  was  thus  an  outlaw,  and  debarred 
from  taking  his  seat  in  Parliament.  A  motion  was  there- 
fore passed  expelling  him  from  the  House.  Riel  fled  the 
countrj'.  Lepine,  however,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
Scott  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  in  answer  to  petitions 
which  were  presented  for  his  reprieve,  the  Governor- 
General  changed  the  sentence  to  imprisonment,  and  sub- 
sequent banishment  from  the  country ;  and  Riel  and 
others  were  included  in  the  decree  of  banishment.  In 
this  latter  year  the  Hon.  John  Crawford,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario,  died  at  Toronto,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Hon.  Donald  A.  Macdonald. 
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5.  Tlie  eveiits  of  1870  show  further  progress.  Upon 
the  retirement  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  as  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education  for  Ontarifi,  it  was  thought  best 
that  this  important  dei^artment  should  be  represented  in 
the  government  of  the  province.  The  Hon.  Adam  Crooks 
was  the  first  to  become  Minister  of  Education.  Part  of 
the  territory  lying  near  Manitoba  was  erected  into  the 
District  of  Keewatin,  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Manitoba,  assisted  by  a  Council.  Treaties  had  pre- 
viously been  made  with  the  Indians  of  this  new  country, 
by  which  they  surrendered  their  lands,  and  came  under 
the  protection  of  the  Canadian  Government.  Some  three 
years  before  a  large  force  of  Mounted  Police  had  been 
distributed  to  various  points  throughout  the  North-West 
for  the  maintenance  of  order.  During  the  year,  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway,  running  along  the  southern  banks  of  tJie 
lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  through  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  to  St.  Johns  and  Halifax  was  completed, 
and  open  for  traffic.  But  the  greatest  evidence  of  the 
advancement  of  the  Dominion  was  the  display  of  its 
products  at  the  World's  Fair,  held  this  year  at  Phil- 
adelphia, where,  one  hundred  years  before,  the  thir- 
teen colonies  had  declared  their  independence.  At  this 
exhibition,  Ontario  excelled  the  other  provinces  in  her 
educational  department,  which  was  the  most  admired 
of  all,  and  received  high  praise. 

6.  During  the  two  previous  years  the  Dominion  had 
felt  the  influence  of  the  commercial  depression,  which 
more  or  less  affected  the  whole  world.  Like  other  crises 
of  the  kind,  it  had  been  caused  by  the  over-trading  and 
extravagance  growing  out  of  years  of  prosperity.  But  such 
times  have  their  lessons,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
countiy  will  be  all  the  wiser  for  the  severe  lesson  taught. 
In   addition  to  these  troubles,   in  1877   New  Brunswick 
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suffered  severely  by  the  fire  wliicli  nearly  destroyed  the 
city  of  St.  John,  causmg  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
some  lives.  Sympathy  with  the  sufferers  was  widely  ex- 
pressed, and  contributions  of  all  kinds  were  forwarded  at 
once,  not  only  from  different  parts  of  the  Dominion  and 
England,  but  from  several  cities  of  the  United  States. 

7.  One  of  the  leading  events  in  our  history  is  the 
award  given  in  1878  by  the  Halifax  Commission,  appointed 
under  the  Washington  Treaty  to  estimate  the  difference  in 
value  of  the  American  and  Canadian  concessions  ia  what 
are  known  as  the  "  Fishery  Clauses  "  of  that  treaty.  The 
award,  which  was  in  favor  of  Canada,  amounted  to 
$5,500,000,  and  was  paid  duriuTf  Uie  year. 

8.  At  the  general  elections,  in  September,  a  new  ques- 
tion was  placed  before  the  people  for  their  decision.  It 
was  the  question  of  tariffs,  and  as  it  is  one  of  those  issues 
which,  when  once  brought  forward  in  a  country,  is  likely 
to  recur  with  each  future  election,  it  requires  some 
explanation.  That  portion  of  a  tariff  which  relates  to  tlie 
duties  on  imported  goods,  may  be  framed  in  two  ways. 
First,  duties  on  foreign  goods  may  be  so  arranged  tliat, 
Avhile  sufficient  fur  purposes  of  revenue,  they  shall  not  be 
so  heavy  as  to  keep  these  goods  out  of  the  country. 
Secondhj,  duties  may  be  so  increased  that  those  classes 
of  foreign  goods,  which  may  be  made  in  a  country,  shall 
be  prevented  from  coming  into  it,  and  the  people  of  that 
country  shall  thus  be  induced  to  manufacture  such 
classes  of  goods  for  themselves.  A  tariff  framed  for  the 
first  jnirpose  is  called  a  Revenue  Tariff,  while  one  arrang- 
ed for  the  second  purj)ose  is  called  a  Protective  Tariff. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Canadian  tariff  had  been  one  chiefly  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  and  trade  with  other  countries  had 
been  left  as  free  as  possible.  This  state  of  things  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie   wished  to  retain. 
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But  the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  led  by  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  asserted  that  a  more  protective  tariff  would  be 
better  for  Canada.  The  two  parties,  therefore,  went 
before  the  electors  for  a  decision  on  this  question.  The 
result  was  the  return  of  a  large  majority  of  members  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  pledged  to  a  protective  tariff. 

9.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie  accordingly  placed  the 
resignation  of  his  Ministry  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor- 
General,  who  at  once  entrusted  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
the  duty  of  forming  a  new  Government. 

Close  upon  these  events  came  the  departure  of  Lord 
Dufferin  from  Canada,  after  a  residence  of  six  years. 
During  that  time  this  nobleman  had,  by  his  ability  in 
the  duties  of  his  high  office,  as  Avell  as  by  the  active 
interest  he  evinced  in  whatever  tended  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  Dominion,  secured  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  all  classes  of  the  i)eople. 
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1.  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  had  been  pleased  to  name 
her  son-in-law,  the  INIarquis  oi  Lome,  to  be  her  represen- 
tative in  the  Dominion,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Dufferin.  On 
the  25th  of  November,  1878,  Lord  Lome  and  his  royal 
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consort,  the  Princess  Louise,  landed  at  Halifax,  and  were 
greeted  in  a  maimer  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  loyal 
sentiments  of  the  Canadian  people.  The  Governor- 
General  was  at  once  sworn  in,  and  no  delay  was  made  in 
reaching  the  Capital,  except  to  receive  along  the  entire 
journey  the  repeated  tokens  of  a  welcome  which  Avas  ever 
heartily  accorded  His  Excellency  and  the  Princess  in  their 
future  movements  through  the  Dominion. 

2.  Upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1879,  the  new 
Ministry  proceeded  to  make  good  their  pledges  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  The  duties  on  sugar,  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  and  implements,  were  raised  so  as  to  encourage  the 
production  of  these  articles  in  Canada.  In  the  meantime 
the  long  commercial  depression  had  begun  to  pass  away, 
business  was  reviving,  and  verj'  soon  various  manufactur- 
ing industries  commenced  to  spring  up  throughout  the 
country. 

3.  During  ..ne  preceding  year  the  affairs  of  the  Pro\ance 
of  Quebec  had  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute  between 
the  two  parties  in  the  Commons,  and  the  matter  reached 
a  climax  in  this  session.  In  1878,  wliile  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  was  l-*ri:ne  Minister,  Mr.  Letellier,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Quebec,  dismissed  the  Provincial 
Ministrj'.  This  action  was  strongly  condemned  by  the 
Opposition  at  Ottawa,  and  when  they  came  into  power, 
the  Administration  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  advised  the 
Governor-General  to  remove  the  Hon.  Mr.  Letellier  from 
his  office.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment, as  to  whether  such  removal  was  permitted  by 
the  "British  North  America  Act,  1867."  The  answer 
was  to  the  effect,  that  since  the  Act  said  "a  lieutenant- 
governor  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasui'e  of  the 
Governor-General,"  and  since  the  general  rule  was  that 
the  Governor-General  exercised  his  powers  "by  and  with 
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the  advice  of  his  Ministers,"  therefore  the  Home  Govern- 
ment declined  in  this  instance  to  recommend  the  Gover- 
nor-General to  act  contrary  to  that  advice,  but  hoped  that 
the  whole  matter  would  be  taken  into  consideration  again. 
The  result,  however,  was  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Letellier  was 
removed.  These  circumstances  excivsd  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  on  account  of  the  two  relations  in  question, 
— the  relation  of  a  governor  to  liis  ministry' — and  the  rela- 
tion of  a  lieutenant-governor  to  the  Govemor-GeneraL 
Under  responsible  government  the  events  must  be  very 
unusual  which  would  warrant  a  governor,  either  of  a  pro- 
vince or  of  the  Dominion,  :  i  refusing  the  advice  of  his 
cabinet ;  while  the  offence  should  be  very  grave  indeed,  to 
make  it  necessary  to  dismiss  a  lieutenant-governor  from 
his  office.  The  Ministry  of  Mr.  Joly,  which  had  succeeded 
the  "dismissed"  one,  was  so  feebly  sustaiued  at  the  polls 
this  year  that  it  was  soon  obliged  to  resign.  In  Ontario, 
Mr.  Mowat  Avas  returned  to  power  with  a  large  support. 

4.  The  month  of  Februarj',  1880,  was  marked  by  the 
death  of  Lieutenant-Gcvernor  Chandler  of  IS^ew  Bruns- 
wick. He  was  succeed  3d  by  the  Hon.  R.  D.  Wilmot,  who 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  Speaker  of  the 
Dominion  Senate.  In  the  same  month  that  Province  lost 
its  Parliament  buildings  by  fire,  but  the  sum  of  $75,000 
was  immediately  voted  to  restore  them.  In  March,  the 
Hon.  George  Brown  of  Toronto,  a,  f.jremost  statesman  .and 
journalist,  was  shot  while  sittin:?  in  his  office,  and  died  the 
following  May.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  upright 
purpose,  and  decided  opinions.  From  1844,  when  he  estab- 
lished the  Glohe  newspaper,  until  the  time  of  his  sad  death, 
he  exercised  a  leading  influence  upon  all  questions  which 
concerned  the  Avelfare  of  the  old  Canadas  and  of  the 
Dominion.  In  June,  the  Hon.  John  Beverley  Robinson 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 
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5.  The  failure  of  the  crops  in  Ireland  in  the  past  year 
was  the  cause  of  much  destitution  there,  and  called  for  a 
great  deal  of  assistance,  which  was  cheerfully  given.  Re- 
lief funds  were  started,  to  which  contributions  were 
sent  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Besides  private  and 
other  donations,  the  Canadian  people,  through  their 
House  of  Commons,  gave  $100,000,  and  the  Assembly  of 
Ontario  voted  $20,000. 

G.  Two  very  important  topics  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  in  1880.  The  first  was  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  a  Canadian  Commissioner  to  Eng- 
land, who  Avas  to  reside  in  London,  and  whose  duties  were 
to  have  reference  to  Canada's  intercourse  with  the  Home 
Government.  He  was  also  to  look  after  Canadian  interests 
as  regards  matters  of  emigration  and  connnerce.  Sir 
Alexander  Gait  was  made  the  first  Commissioner  to  Eng- 
land, and  sailed  in  March  for  the  scene  of  his  new  duties. 

7.  The  second  subject  of  importance  was  that  which 
had  already  been  much  talked  about  in  the  country 
— the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Hitherto  its  construction 
had  been  wholly  carried  on  under  contracts  let  by  the 
Govermnent.  In  the  early  session  of  the  year,  the  Minis- 
try stated  that  the  wild  lands  of  the  North-West  were 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  building  the  railway,  and 
a  measure  was  passed,  setting  apart  100,000,000  acres  of 
those  lands  for  that  purpose.  During  the  summer,  the 
Premier,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  and  the  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways, Sir  Charles  Tupper,  proceeded  to  England,  and  were 
successful  in  forming  a  company,  or  Syndicate,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  construction  of  the  line  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  In  order  to  hasten  the  matter, 
and  relieve  the  impatience  of  the  country  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  project,  the  Ministers  returned  from  England,  and 
Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  in  December.      The 
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leading  terms  of  the  new  contract  were,  that  the  Syndi- 
cate sliould  Ijviild,  equip,  and  operate  the  road  by  the  first 
of  May,  1891.  In  payment  they  were  to  receive 
$25,000,000  and  25,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  to  have 
the  privilege  of  bringing  into  Canada,  free  of  duty,  foreign 
purchases  of  materials  necessaiy  for  the  railway  and 
telegraph  lines.  There  was  also  a  provision,  that  for 
twenty  years  no  charter  should  be  granted  for  the  building 
of  a  competing  line  in  the  North-West,  south  of  the 
througli  railway.  These  terms  were  earnestly  discussed 
during  the  Christmas  recess.  When  the  House  re- 
assembled in  January,  1881,  a  strong  Canadian  company 
made  an  offer  to  the  Government  to  build  the  road  for 
$22,000,000  and  22,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  without  the 
customs'  privileges  to  be  granted  to  the  Syndicate.  The 
Government,  however,  defended  the  terms  of  the  former 
scheme,  the  bill  for  which  was  passed  on  February  1st,  by  a 
majority  of  seventy-nine.  The  work  of  construction  was 
at  once  commenced,  and  has  since  been  vigorously  pushed 
forward. 

8.  The  census  taken  in  1881  showed  a  large  increase  in 
population  in  the  four  older  provinces  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  also  gave  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  those 
provinces  admitted  into  union  since  the  previous  census 
in  1871.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  figures,  as 
taken  at  the  two  periods  : — 

1871.  1S81.  INCREASE. 

Ontario  . .    1,620,851      1,923,228      302,377 

Quebec 1,191,516      1,359,027      167,511 

New  Brunswick 285,.S94         321,233        85,639 

Nova  Scotia 387,800         440,572        52,772 

Prince  Edward  Island 108,891 

Manitoba  65,954 

North-West  Territories   56,446 

British  Columbia 49,459 

Total 3,485,761      4,324,810 

Totalincrease  tor  the  Dominion 839,049 
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9.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  "  British 
North  America  Act,  18G7,"  the  relations  of  the  provinces 
to  one  another  are  afl'ected,  as  to  the  representation  of 
each  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  population,  as  shown  in  the  taking  of  the 
census  every  ten  years. 

10.  The  Dominion  Parliament  in  1882  passed  an  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  into  four  districts,  that  portion 
of  the  North-West  Territory  lying  beyond  INIanitoba  and 
Keewatin.  The  new  districts  received  the  names  of 
Assiniboia,  Albert,  Saskatchewan  and  Athabaska.  The 
beginning  of  the  year  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  "  the  fruit  of  whose  life  and 
works  will  be  felt  for  good  in  this  jirovince,  in  ages 
yet  to  come."  In  March  the  public  was  startled  by  the 
news  that  the  life  of  our  Queen  had  been  endangered  by 
a  pistol  bullet  fired  by  a  half-crazy  man.  Happily  he 
missed  his  aim,  but  the  nervous  feeling  of  anxiety  awak- 
ened throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  did  not 
subside  for  some  time. 

11.  The  general  election  held  in  June  showed  the 
people  still  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariflP,  the  Ministry  of 
Sir  John  A.  ]\Iacdonald  being  returned  to  power  with  as 
strong  a  majority  as  before.  By  this  election  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  provinces  in  the  Commons  was  as  follows  : 
— Ontario,  ninety-two  ;  Quebec,  sixty-five  ;  New  Bruns- 
wick, sixteen  ;  Nova  Scotia,  twenty-one  ;  Prince  Edward 
Island,  six  ;  British  Columbia,  six  ;  Manitoba,  five. 

The  elections  for  the  Ontario  Assembly  in  the  following 
Februarj-,  1883,  again  returned  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mowat  to 
the  position  he  had  held  for  ten  years,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Provincial  Government. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross  became  Minister  of  Education  in 
the  place  of  the  Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  whose  health  had 
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become  completely  broken  by  six  years  of  work  and  care, 
in  connecti(jn  witli  his  department.  The  Hon.  A.  M.  Ross 
succeeded  the  Hon.  S.  C.  Wood  as  Provincial  Treasurer. 

12.  With  the  early  autumn  came  the  close  of  the  retjime 
of  Lord  Lome,  and  the  regretted  departure  of  himself  and 
the  Princess  Louise  from  our  shores.  Like  his  jiredeces- 
sors,  His  Excellency  gave  untiring  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  exalted  station.  Accompanied  by  the  Princess,  he 
had  visited  every  portion  of  the  Dominion,  making  in 
1882  the  jouniey  of  the  jtrairies  of  the  North- West,  and 
the  difficult  passage  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  order  to 
reach  the  sister  province  on  the  Paciiic  coast.  Eveiy- 
where  they  received  the  evidences  of  appreciation  and 
hearty  good-will. 

13.  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  fifth  Governor-General  of 
the  Dominion,  opened  the  second  session  of  its  fifth  Par- 
liament, in  January,  1884.  The  work  of  this  session  had 
especial  reference  to  the  railway  interests  of  the  countrj', 
and  to  the  rearrangement  of  the  subsidies  to  the  provinces 
io  meet  tlie  necessities  of  some  of  them.  The  Franchise 
Bill  for  extending  the  privilege  of  voting,  was  again  held 
over.  The  measure  regarding  the  subsidies  provided  for 
the  increased  claims  of  the  older  provinces,  and  also  placed 
upon  a  fairer  footing  with  them,  tliose  provinces  ad- 
mitted or  created  since  1871.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Syndicate  had,  in  the  three  years  of  its  existence, 
pushed  forward  its  great  work  with  such  energj',  that 
some  1,300  miles  were  in  operation,  and  had  also  become 
possessed  of  several  smaller  lines  of  railway,  considered 
necessary  as  feeders  to  its  main  line.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  company  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  cen- 
tral Government,  not  only  for  relief  of  terms  as  to  its  obli- 
gations to  the  Government,  but  also  to  ask  a  loan  of 
$22,500,000  in  order  to  complete  its  original  contract. 
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The  legislation  was  passed  granting  aid  in  both  these  par- 
ticulars.       The  Grand  Trunk   Railway   Company,   which 
now  included  the  Great  Western  and  Midland  Railway 
systems,  also  sought  and  obtained  legislation  to  enable  it, 
among   other   things,   to    double-track   its   line    between 
Toronto  and  Montreal.     Liberal  grants  were  made  to  assist 
the  various  railway  enterprises  in  the  several  provinces- 
Under  this  Act,  and  that  of  the  subsidies,  the  Province  of 
Quebec  was  somewhat  relieved  from  the  veiy  heavy  burden 
of  a  large  debt,  incurred  through  the  lavish  aid  she  had 
given  for  years  to  the  building  of  provincial  railways. 

14.  During  this  session  there  was  raised  what  is  called 
"a  question  of  privilege."  It  was,  whether  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  the  Minister  of  Railways,  was  entitled  to  retain 
his  office  as  such  Minister  and  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
Commons.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1883,  Sir 
Charles  had,  at  the  instance  of  the  Cabinet,  gone  to  Eng- 
land and  performed  the  duties  of  Commissioner  in  the 
place  of  Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  whose  term  had  expired.  During 
this  service  his  expenses  were  to  be  paid,  but  he  was  not  to 
receive  the  salary  of  the  office,  and  he  returned  to  Canada 
in  time  to  be  present  as  Minister  in  the  late  session.  It 
was  affirmed  that  in  accepting  the  office,  the  Minister  of 
Railways  had  violated  the  rule  of  Parliament  which  obliges 
any  member  to  resign  his  seat,  who  accepts  a  salaried 
office  under  the  cro^Ti,  and  forbids  any  minister  to  re- 
ceive any  salary  except  such  as  is  attached  to  his  depart- 
ment. It  was  said  in  defence  that  the  expenses  of  the 
office  could  not  be  called  salary,  and  that  therefore  the 
rule  in  question  had  not  been  violated.  To  remove  all 
doubt,  however,  a  special  act  was  passed,  asserting  that 
the  Minister  of  Railways  had  not  forfeited  his  seat.  With 
the  close  of  the  session  Sir  Charles  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  the  House,  and  was  appointed  in  the  usual 
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way  to  succeed  Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  as  Commissioner  to  Eng- 
land. 

Under  the  "British  North  America  Act,  1867,"  the 
Govenior-General-in-Council  has  the  power  of  disallowing 
any  acts  of  the  provincial  legislatures,  which  may  be 
thought  to  be  bey(jnd  the  limit  of  the  "  specified  subjects" 
for  legislation  allotted  to  them  in  the  above  Act.  The  ex- 
ercise of  this  privilege  by  the  central  government  is  some- 
times disputed  by  the  provincial  governments,  when  the 
reason  for  the  disallowance  is  not  very  clear.  In  such 
cases  the  question  of  right  to  legislate  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  province  interested,  be  referred  for  settle- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  (established  in 
1875).  It  has,  moreover,  sometimes  occun-ed,  that  one  or 
both  of  the  parties  to  the  question  in  dispute  have  desired, 
in  addition  to  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  obtain 
the  opinion  or  decision  of  that  portion  of  tlie  Queen's 
Privy  Council-in-England,  called  the  Judicial  Commit- 
tee, and  permission  for  an  appeal  having  been  granted, 
(questions  of  the  above  nature  were  then  referred  to  that 
Committee.  Such  a  reference  is  the  same  as  asking  the 
Imperial  Government  to  expLiin  the  force  of  its  own  Acts, 
in  these  cases  of  doubt.  Inqiei'ial  Acts,  like  that  of  18G7 
form  the  basis  of  the  Canadian  Constitution,  and  canno*^ 
be  altered  except  with  the  concuiTence  of  the  House  of 
Parliament.  For  this  reason  all  questions  arising  under 
such  Imperial  Acts,  and  referred  to  the  Courts  for  decision, 
may  be  called  Constitutional  Questions  and  their 
decision  forms  "precedents,"  by  which  future  diflerences 
may  be  more  readily  settled.  Of  tliis  cliaracter  have  been 
the  appeals  of  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  for 
"  better  terms,"  as  well  as  that  of  the  protesting  party  in 
New  Brunswick  regarding  her  "School  Act."  The  pro- 
vinces of  Ontario  and  ]\Ianitt)ba  have  recently  made  refer- 
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ence  to  the  same  authoritj'  for  a  decision,  respecting  the 
North- West  boundary  of  the  former  province.  ' '  Prece- 
dents "  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  are  also  obtained  in 
instances  where  the  Governor-General  hesitates  to  follow 
the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  and  desires  with  its  sanction  to 
refer  to  the  Home  Government  for  further  instructions,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  "  Letellier  Affair."  This  privilege  of 
appeal  or  reference  to  the  Imperial  authorities  upon  vexed 
questions  serves  a  good  purpose,  in  assisting  to  solve 
difficulties  which  could  not  be  foreseen  in  forming  the  Act 
of  Union. 

15.  Thus  far  have  been  traced  the  outlines  of  the  story 
of  Canada,  from  its  settlement,  through  the  several  periods 
of  its  growth,  as  defined  by  the  Imperial  Acts  which  have 
been  passed  for  its  government.  The  last  of  these  was 
that  wliich  created  it  a  young  British  nation,  in  1867. 
The  events  of  the  seventeen  years  of  the  Dominion's  exists 
ence  have  shown  that  the  union  of  the  provinces  was  not 
only  one  of  name,  but  also  one  of  fact.  The  people  have 
taken  up  the  lesson,  and  in  their  business  enterprises, 
religious  organizations,  and  systems  of  education,  have 
learned  that  there  is  a  union  which  is  strength.  As  Con- 
federation has  enlarged  our  intercourse  with  the  Home 
Government,  so  it  has  strengthened  the  national  senti- 
ment, that  the  Dominion  is  a  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
while  the  incidents  of  the  lengthened  reign  of  our  Sov- 
ereign continue  to  confirm  the  attachment  of  all  Canadian, 
subjects  to  the  throne. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONSTITUTION   AND   GOVERNMENT. 

1.  The  English  Constitution.  8.  The  election  to  the  Commons. 

2.  The  Great  Charter.  9.  The    House    of   Commons — Pro- 

3.  I'rimary  principles.  cedure. 

4.  Tlie  Dominion  Act.  10.  Selection  of  the  Cabinet. 

5.  Limited  Monarchy  in  Canada.  11.   Privy  Council-in-Canada. 

<i.  Duties  of  the  Governor-General.      12.  The    influence    of    public    senti- 
7.  The  Senate.  nient. 

1.  We  have  seen  that  previous  to  the  union  of  1867, 
each  jjrovince  of  the  Dominion  had  its  system  of  govern- 
ment, similar  to  that  of  the  mother  country,  and  which  it 
had  acquired  after  a  greater  or  less  struggle  by  petition 
and  agitation.  Throughout  tlie  several  stages  of  colonial 
growth,  as  marked  by  these  eflforts  after  self-government 
and  by  the  Imperial  Acts,  granted  in  response  to  them, 
there  was  a  constant  appeal  made  to  that  authority  called 
the  English  Constitution,  in  the  provisions  of  which  the 
peoijle  of  the  provinces  claimed  to  have  equal  rights  with 
their  feilow-subjects  in  Great  Britain.  And  not  only  by 
means  of  petition,  but  also  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
legislation,  we  find  reference  made  to  the  same  standard. 
If  we  pass  from  Canadian  to  English  history,  and  follow  it 
back  for  more  than  six  hundred  years,  we  shall  find  this 
same  authority  api)ealed  to  again  and  again,  not  merely  as 
a  guide  in  peaceful  law-making,  but  as  the  only  basis  for 
the  settlement  of  national  struggles  far  more  protracted 
and  fierce,  than  any  that  have  ever  occurred  in  the  colonies. 
From  tlie.=;e  facts  it  would  seem,  that  at  some  time  in  the 
past,  there  had  been  an  agreement  between  the  several 
classes  of  the  population  in  the  kingdom,  concerning  their 
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mutual  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  in  their  government. 
2.  And  such  was  the  case,  for  as  far  back  as  1215,  when 
King  John  had  so  abused  his  power  that  all  classes  of  the 
people  could  endure  it  no  longer,  we  find  that  the  lords, 
bisliops,  and  commons  of  England,  met  the  king  in  a  large 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  London,  in  order 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  reminded 
that  he  received  his  sovereignty  by  the  assent  of  his  sub- 
jects and  that  he  had  violated  his  oath,  taken  when 
crowned,  to  govern  according  to  the  laws.  He  was  given 
the  choice  of  doing  the  right  or  of  having  his  sovereignty 
given  to  another.  The  result  was  a  parchment  of  mutual 
agreement,  signed  by  the  King  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  leading  subjects  on  the  other.  This  parchment,  which 
has  ever  since  been  called  the  Great  Charter,  has  been 
subscribed  to  by  successive  Sovereigns.  It  has  been  follow- 
ed by  other  similar  covenants,  and  by  legislation,  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  developing  and  confirming  its  great  prim- 
ary principle;,  and  extending  their  application.  These 
principles  are  said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution and  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

*3.  (1)  "  The  government  of  the  country  by  an  hered- 
itary sovereign,  ruling  with  limited  powers,  and  bound  to 
summon  and  consult  a  parliament  of  the  whole  realm, 
comprising  peers,  and  elective  representatives  of  the 
commons. 

(2)  ' '  That  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  no  tax  of 
any  kind  can  be  imposed,  and  no  law  can  be  made,  re- 
pealed or  altered. 

(3)  "That  no  man  be  arbitrarily  fined  or  imprisoned, 
that  no  man's  property  or  liberties  be  impaired,  and  that 
no  man  be  in  any  way  punished,  except  after  a  lawful 
trial. 

*Creasy  on  the  English  Constitutiou. 
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(4)  "  Trial  by  jury. 

(5)  "  Tliat  justice  shall  not  be  sold  or  delayed." 
From  the  above  facts  and  statements  we  learn  (1)  that 

the  English  nation  has  always  preferred  an  hereditary 
sovereign,  as  its  executive  head  ;  (2)  that  the  authority  of 
the  monarch  has  been  conferred  by  the  people,  and  (3) 
that,  as  confirmed  by  history,  these  two  facts  have  been 
assented  to  by  sovereigns  and  parliaments  for  centuries, 
and  that  when  a  sovereign  has  violated  his  oath,  the  nation 
has  transferred  that  authority  to  another,  but  always  of 
the  same  family. 

The  sovereign  power  of  a  nation  is  two-fold.  It  is  a 
legislative  power,  and  makes  laws  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  It  is  also  executive  in  its  nature  and  can 
enforce  obedience  to  law.  The  power  which  the  English 
people  confer  upon  their  Sovereign  is  shared  by  them,  for 
purposes  of  legislation.  The  parliament  consists  of  the 
Sovereign,  Lords,  and  Commons,  called  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm.  A  committee  of  the  Commons  advises  the 
Sovereign  as  to  the  exercise  of  his  power  in  enforcing  the 
laws.     [See  page  74.] 

4.  This  system  of  government,  which  is  called  a 
limited  Monarchy,  has  been  transfeiTed  by  Great  Britain 
to  her  colonies,  by  means  of  the  Special  Acts*  of  Parlia- 
ment, passed  for  that  purpose. 

The  last  of  such  Special  Acts  was  that  of  1867,  the 
*'  British  North  America  Act,"  which,  out  of  the  several 
separate  colonies  with  as  many  constitutions,  all  nearly 
alike,  created  the  "  Dominion  of  Canada,"  and  gave  it  a 
constitution  of  its  own.  The  union  then  formed  lias  been 
called  a  federacy,  or  confederation,  because  the  terms  of  a 
constitution  which  joins  provinces  or  states  together  for 
certain  purposes,  and  leaves  them  independent  for  others, 

*See  pages  41,  43,  74,  81,  and  102. 
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are  esteemed  to  have  all  the  force  of  the  terms  of  a  treaty. 
Having  already  mentioned  the  leading  provisions  of  our 
present  system  of  government,  and  the  incidents  of  their 
operation,  it  will  be  useful  to  note  in  them  the  api:)lication 
of  the  principles  which  marked  our  former  constitutions  as 
"vvell  as  that  of  England. 

5.  The  Act  of  1867  affirms  the  principle  of  the  limited 
Monarchy,  the  executive  power  of  and  over  Canada  being 
vested  in  the  Queen.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  consists 
of  the  Queen,  the  Senate  and  the  Commons.  The 
Queen  acts  through  her  representative,  the  Governor- 
General,  who,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Dominion,  takes  an 
oath  to  exercise  the  sovereign  authority  reposed  in  him, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Dominion,  and  with,  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council-in-Canada,  or  rather 
that  portion  of  it  which  at  the  time  may  have  the  support 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

6.  The  duties  of  the  Governor-General  to  be  thus  exer- 
cised, are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Governoi's  in  the 
Provinces,  and  their  removal  within  five  years,  upon 
sufficient  cause. 

(2)  The  appointment  of  Judges  to  the  various  courts, 
and  their  removal  upon  the  address  of  Parliament. 

(3)  The  commuting  of  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. 

(4)  The  members  of  the  Senate  being  appointed  by  the 
Crf^vn,  the  Governor-General  must  summon  persons  duly 
qualified,  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  that  body. 
He  also  appoints  one  of  their  number  as  Speaker  of  the 
Senate,  and  may  remove  him. 

(5)  He  calls  together  the  House  of  Commons,  and  may 
dissolve  it  within  the  five  years  for  which  it  had  been 
elected. 
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(6)  Althougli  by  the  constitution  the  Sovereign  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  Parliament,  the  Governor-General,  like 
the  Sovereign  in  England,  takes  no  part  in  legislation,  but 
in  tlie  Sovereign's  name  assents  to  bills  which  have  passed 
both  Houses.  He  may,  however,  refuse  such  assent,  or 
reserve  the  bills  in  question  for  the  Royal  consideration. 

(7)  He  may  disallow  Acts  of  a  Provincial  Legislature 
within  one  year  after  their  having  been  passed  in  the 
province. 

7.  As  pointed  out  in  the  English  Constitution,  the 
realm  is  said  to  consist  of  the  three  estates,  the  Sov- 
ereign, Lords,  and  Commons.  In  Canada  there  are  but 
two,  the  Sovereign,  and  the  Commons.  A  place,  however, 
has  been  made  in  our  Constitution  for  an  Upper  House, 
called  the  Senate  which,  on  account  of  the  position  it 
thus  holds,  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  England.  The  Senate  was  thought  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  hasty  legislation,  and  to  preserve,  as  it  were, 
the  balance  of  the  Constitution.  Senators  must  hold  i>ro- 
perty  to  the  value  of  ^4,000  above  all  debts,  and  have 
passed  the  age  of  thirty  years.  They  are  selected  on 
account  of  their  standing  in  the  country,  experience  in 
Parliament  or  other  public  aifairs.  The  number  of  Sen- 
ators created  in  1867  was  seventy-two,  and  though  since 
increased  by  the  admission  of  other  provinces,  that  num- 
ber can  never  exceed  eighty-two,  whi<;h  may  be  reached  if 
Newfoundland  shall  enter  the  Confederation.  In  8essit)n 
fifteen  members  including  the  Speaker  form  a  quorum. 
All  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the 
Speaker  casting  his  vote,  in  every  instance,  with  the 
others.  If  the  number  of  votes  for  and  against  a  measure 
are  equal,  the  measure  is  said  to  be  lost.  With  regard  to 
legislation,  money-bills  are  the  only  ones  excepted  from 
commencing  in  the  Senate,  and  it  is  necessary  that  all 
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bills  should  pass  the  Senate  before  receiving  the  assent  of 
the  Governor-General.  Legislation  upon  any  measure  is 
stopped  if  the  vote  of  the  Senate  is  against  the  measure, 
although  it  may  have  passed  the  Commons.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Senate  of  Canada  has  more  power  than  the  House 
of  Lords,  for  if  the  latter  "  tlirows  out"  a  bill  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commons,  the  Commons  may  recommend  the  Crown  to 
create  as  many  new  lords  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  carry  the 
measure  in  the  Upper  House.  The  Canadian  Commons 
cannot  do  this,  the  number  of  the  Senators  being  limited 
by  the  Act  of  1867. 

8.  Besides  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  may  be  added  that  the  provinces 
are  divided  into  electoral  districts  or  ridings,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representation  in  this  House.  Each  district  or 
riding  declares  by  a  majority  of  votes  its  selection  of  a 
member.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  representation  of  a 
riding,  a  new  writ,  or  summons,  must  be  issued  to  the 
riding  to  elect  another  member.  All  writs  of  election  are 
issued  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery,  and  are 
directed  to  the  SheriflF,  or  Registrar  of  the  district,  or 
other  person  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  conducts 
the  election,  and  who  must  make  a  return  of  the 
votes  cast  or  polled  if  more  than  one  candidate  is  "  run- 
ning "  for  election.  If  there  is  only  one  he  is  declared 
elected  by  acclamation.  Candidates  must  be  subjects  of 
the  Crown,  are  not  required  to  have  a  property  qualifica- 
tion, and  must  not  hold  any  ofiice  or  place  of  profit  under 
the  Crown,  or  contract  in  the  gift  of  the  government. 

9.  Each  parliament  is  elected  for  five  years,  and  holds 
its  sessions  every  year  during  that  time,  unless  dissolved. 
The  House  elects  its  own  Speaker.  Twenty  members,  in- 
cluding the  Speaker,  constitute  a  quorum.  All  questions 
coming  before  the  House  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
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votes  of  its  members,  the  Speaker  voting  only  when  vhe 
vote  of  the  House  is  a  "tie."  All  bills  may  originate 
here  ;  money-bills  must  do  so.  Tlie  gi-eat  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  possesses  the  con- 
trol of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  may  upon  occasion 
refuse  the  Supply  Billj  which  is  necessary  for  the  expenses 
of  government.     [See  page  43.] 

10.  Eveiy  subject  of  the  state  is  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  puqjose  of  exer- 
cising that  important  element  of  the  constitution — the 
limiting  power.  There  are  always  public  questions  before 
the  ccjuntiy,  upon  which  there  is  a  greater  or  loss  variety 
and  strength  of  opinion.  As  these  questions  form  the  ks.s)/.es 
upon  which  elections  are  hold,  the  result  of  the  elections 
gives  the  public  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  in 
the  country,  and  therefore  what  will  be  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent in  the  Commons.  It  is  this  sentiment  which  it  is 
important  that  the  Crown,  that  is  the  Governor-General, 
should  know.  Having  summoned  parliament,  he  calls 
upon  that  member  of  the  Commons  who  possesses  the 
confidence  of  its  majority  to  select  others,  members  either 
of  the  Commons  or  the  Senate,  who  with  him  shall  be- 
come advisers  of  the  Crown,  in  conducting  the  business  of 
the  country.  If  the  member  of  Commons  thus  honored 
accepts  the  task  and  is  successful  in  persuading  others  to 
share  the  responsibility  with  lim,  he  becomes  the 
Leader  of  the  Government,  and  is;  called  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, or  First  Minister.  His  associates  in  the  Govern- 
ment are  styled  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  or  of  State, 
Members  of  the  Cabinet,  or  of  the  Government,  and 
Privy  Councillors.  Upon  assuming  office  they  must  take 
a  special  oath  as  to  their  new  duties.  Those  who  are 
members  of  the  Commons,  must  present  tiiemselves  as 
early  as  possible  before  their  ridings  for  re-election  as  a  test 
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of  the  public  feeling  regarding  their  acceptance  of  office. 
The  Dominion  Cabinet  consists  of  thirteen  members,  one 
of  whom  becomes  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  each  of 
the  remaining  twelve  becoming  the  head  of  some  one  of 
the  departments,  into  which  the  work  of  carrying  on  the 
Government  is  divided,  namely,  the  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice, Finance,  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada, 
Militia  and  Defence,  Customs,  the  Interior,  Public  Works, 
Railways  and  Canals,  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the  Post 
Office  Dei^artment. 

11.  The  Ministry  hold  office  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
hold  the  confidence  of  the  majority  in  the  Commons. 
When  that  fails  them  they  are  obliged  to  resign,  and  the 
Crown  repeats  its  former  steps  in  order  to  supj^ly  their 
place.  The  members  of  a  late  Ministry,  however,  remain 
during  life,  under  the  obligation  of  their  special  oath,  and 
should  the  majority  in  the  Commons  again  support  them, 
may  again  be  called  on  in  the  same  way  as  before,  to 
assume  the  active  duties  of  government.  Out  of  office 
they  continue  to  be  Privy  Councillors.  The  term  Privy 
Council-in-Canada,  then,  includes  all  those  who  are  now, 
or  have  been,  under  the  late  Act,  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
while  the  terms  Cabinet,  Ministry,  and  Administration 
should  be  applied  only  to  those  Privy  Councillors,  who  at 
any  time  actually  fill  the  Departments  of  the  State. 

12.  Following  the  sentiment  which  supports  it  in  the 
Commons,  every  Cabinet  has  a  policy  or  method  accord- 
ing to  which  it  proposes  to  conduct  the  Government,  to  the 
greatest  advantage  of  the  state,  and  upon  this  policy  it 
bases  its  claim  to  continued  support.  If  its  policy  is  not 
supported,  the  Ministry  is  said  to  be  defeated,  and  resigns. 
Its  members,  however,  generally  become  the  leaders  of  the 
minority  in  the  House,  and  watch  carefully  the  policy 
of  their  successors,   seeking  if  possible   to   turn  pubUc 
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sentiment  again  in  favor  of  their  own.  The  acUiererds  of  a 
public  policy  acting  together  form  a  j^olitical  paHij,  while 
the  statement,  attack  and  defence  of  a  policy  constitutes 
the  business  of  politics.  The  Crown  takes  no  part  in  the 
strife  of  policy,  but  is  an  interested  si>ectator,  and  dis- 
covers by  means  of  it  the  policy  which  has  the  support 
of  the  country.  The  leader  in  the  Commons  of  the  party 
holding  tliis  iiolicy,  is  that  member  upon  whom  the  Cro^\-n 
must  call  to  select  its  rcsjionsible  advisers.  He  is  thus 
the  double  choice  of  the  countrj*  and  the  Crown.  *"  And 
"  our  Ctmstitution  does  not  admit  of  the  supposition  that 
* '  the  Crown  will  choose  any  one  not  the  choice  of  the 
"people.  The  Cabinet,  in  effect,  governs  the  people; 
' '  and  the  people  only  have  to  say  of  whom  the  Cabinet  is 
"  to  be  composed.  It  is  their  loss  or  gain,  and  is  their 
"choice  by  right.  The  Crown  approves  without  inter- 
"  faring." 


CHAPTER  XX. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. — (Continued.) 

1.  The  Provinces  before  and  after  7.  Executive  power  of  the  Consti- 

18G7.  tution. 

2.  Present  Legislatures.  8.  Distributed    to   administer    the 

3.  Provincial  Ministry.  law. 

4.  Duties  of  Ministry  in  Ontario.  9.  Courts  of  Justice. 

6.  Municipal  Government.  10.  The  Chief  Masfistrate. 

C.  Educational  Government. 

1.  By  the  Act  of  1867,  the  Imperial  Parliament  only 
confirmed  the  fi'ee  action  of  the  Provinces,  whose  relation- 
ship thus  became  changed.  Until  then,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  Canadas,  they  were  independent  of  one 
another,   but    each  stood  in  a    like    position  of  direct 

'See  "Manual  of  yoverumeni  in  Canada,"  by  D.  A.  O'SuUivan,  M.A. 
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relations  with  the  Home  Government.  Their  Governors 
were  the  direct  representatives  of  the  Crown.  Their 
Legislatures  also  considered  eveiy  matter  pertaining  to 
their  respective  provinces  in  all  their  relations.  Having 
become  parts  of  the  Dominion,  there  is  now  but  one  direct 
representative  of  the  Crown  for  them  all — the  Governor- 
General — who  appoints  their  Lieutenant-Governors  and 
may  remove  them.  Having  given  n\)  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament  extensive  j^owers  of  legislation  with  reference 
to  their  mutual  relations,  their  own  powers  of  legislation 
are  now  limited  to  certain  specified  subjects  relating  to 
their  internal  management.  Beyond  these  subjects  they 
may  not  go,  but  upon  them  the  Dominion  Parliament  may 
not  trespass. 

2.  By  the  Act  of  1867,  all  laws  formerly  in  force  in  the 
provinces  were  continued,  and  each  province  retained  the 
form  of  its  legislature,  and  method  of  procedure  therein, 
along  with  the  power  to  modify  these  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire. Accordingly  we  find  the  form  of  legislature  existing 
in  some  provinces  to  consist  of  one  House,  and  in  others  of 
two  Houses.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  members  of 
the  second  House  or  Legislative  Council  are  elected,  while 
in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Quebec  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lieutenant-Governors.  The  numbers  of 
members  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  are  as  follows  : — 

Legislative        Legislative 
Assembly.  Council. 

Prince  Edward  Island 33 , 13 

Nova  Scotia 37 17 

New  Brunswick 41 17 

Quebec fi5 24 

Ontario 88 

Manitoba 20 

British  Columbia 25 
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3.  The  units  of  the  legislature  in  each  province  are  the 
Li  iutenant-Govemor,  and  either  one  or  two  Houses,  as 
jast  mentioned,  with  an  Executive  Council,  which  is  the 
Ministry  of  the  Province,  with  duties  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, similar  to  those  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet.  It 
must  have  a  fjolicy  of  its  own,  and  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Its  members  are  the  heads  of 
Departments  in  the  work  of  provincial  government. 

4.  In  Ontario  the  Ministry  is  composed  of  six  members 
among  wh<^»m  the  work  of  administration  is  at  present 
divided  as  follows,  the  duties  of  each  department  being 
somewhat  suggested  by  the  title  : 

(1)  The  Attorney-General  for  the  province,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  character  of  the  legislative  work  of  the 
Assembly.  His  duties  resemble  largely  those  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Dominion  Cabinet. 

(2)  The  Provincial  Secretary. 

(3)  The  Provincial  Treasurer. 

(4)  The  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

(5)  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works. 

(6)  The  ^Minister  of  Education. 

5.  By  legislation  under  both  their  former  and  present 
constitutions,  all  the  provinces  have  provided  for  the 
government  of  counties,  townships,  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages, by  themselves,  in  many  matters  relating  only  to  the 
inhabitants  within  their  limits.  These  local  governments, 
called  Municipalities,  or  Municipal  Cori>orations,  are 
regulated  in  the  extent  of  their  powers  by  statutes  of 
their  jirovincial  legislatures,  called  Municipal  Acts.  Two 
or  more  municipalities  may  be  united  to  form  a  joint  cor- 
poration. The  form  of  government  is  a  local  council, 
elected  yearly  by  the  votes  of  the  inhabitants.  In  cities 
those  elected  are  styled  aldermen,  in  all  others,  council- 
lors.    The    executive  heads   of    the  municipalities  liave 
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various  titles,  being  called  Mayors,  in  cities  and  towns, 
and  Reeves  in  townsliips  and  villages.  Both  Mayors  and 
Reeves  are  elected  directly  by  the  voters.  In  the  case  of 
counties,  the  council  in  each  is  made  up  of  the  reeves 
and  deputy-reeves  of  the  townsliips  and  villages,  and 
sometimes  to■R^ls,  witliin  the  county  luuits.  The  county 
council,  at  its  first  meeting,  elects  one  of  its  number  as  its 
Warden,  or  chief  officer. 

All  these  corporations  have  a  limited  power  of  legisla- 
tion, and  measures  passed  bj^  them  are  called  Bj--laws. 

6.  For  purposes  of  education,  all  the  municipalities  of 
the  provinces  are  divided  into  school  Sections,  with  the 
exception  of  cities,  to^^^ls,  and  villages,  each  of  which  is  a 
section  in  itself.  These  sections  form  corporations  in 
themselves,  quite  distinct  from  all  others,  and  composed  of 
three  or  more  members  called  Trustees.  They  receive 
their  powers  and  are  guided  in  their  use  of  them,  by  pro- 
^-incial  statutes,  called  School  Acts.  They  must  also  carry 
out  the  special  instructions  issued  by  the  IMinister  of 
Education  for  the  province.  They  have  authority  as  to 
the  expenses  of  education  within  their  limits,  and  in  order 
to  meet  such  expenses  must  either  directly,  or  tlu'ough 
their  municipal  corporation,  levy  and  collect  the  necessary 
amount  from  the  ratepayers.  Their  enactments  are  called 
Resolutions.  The  school  sections  of  each  municipality, 
or  of  a  collection  of  municipalities,  form  a  district  for  the 
purposes  of  Government  inspection,  each  district  being 
under  an  officer  called  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  who, 
being  properly  qualified,  is  appointed  by  the  chief  munici- 
pal council  of  the  district.  The  Inspector  is  guided  in  Ms 
duties  by  the  I'egulations  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

7.  In  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  construction  of 
government  necessary  to  law-making  or  legislation  under 
our  constitution,  Ave  see  that  the  people  of   Canada   are 
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solely  responsible  for  the  laws,  by  which  their  individual 
and  public  duties  are  regulated,  from  the  enactment  of  the 
School  Board  to  the  Acts  of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
All  laws  carry  with  them  certain  penalties  or  forfeit- 
ures, to  be  inflicted  in  cases  where  the  laws  are  violated, 
and  which  are  jjresumed  to  eijual  the  offence  against  the 
law  in  question.  Ever}'  enactment,  moreover,  whether 
by-law  or  statute,  being  ior  the  public  welfare,  carries 
with  it  the  authority  for  its  enforcemmt,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  Executive  power  in  the 
Constitution.  As  we  have  seen,  the  executive  power  is 
part  of  the  power  bestowed  ui)on  the  Sovereign,  to  be 
held  and  exercised  as  advised  by  the  people  themselves, 
through  the  Cabinet  or  Ministry. 

8.  In  order  that  this  executive  power  may  be  exercised 
promptly,  and  in  every  part  of  the  realm,  it  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  all  Governors  in  their  provinces.  Ministers  in 
their  departments,  Wardens,  Mayors,  Reeves,  and  many 
others,  specially  appointed,  and  called  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  All  these  have  power,  according  to  statutes  guid- 
ing them,  to  administer  the  laws,  that  is  to  proclaim  them 
and  see  that  they  are  obeyed,  or  the  penalty  enforced. 
In  this  capacity  these  oflicers  are  called  Magistrates. 

9.  But  there  have  always  been  many  occasions  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws  when  there  was  less  or  more 
doubt  as  to  their  meaning,  and  application  respecting  the 
"rights,  duties  and  privileges "  of  the  people.  In  early 
times,  when  the  nation  was  only  a  tribe,  the  head  of  the 
tribe,  as  Chief  Magistrate,  administered  the  laws.  In 
doing  so  he  not  only  made  them  known,  but  enforced  their 
obseiTance  and  explained  them  in  instances  of  doubt.  In 
all  cases  of  trial  he  was  the  sole  judge  between  the  people, 
and  exercised  this  power  before  the  fellow-subjects  of  the 
accused.   And  such  was  the  practice  after  the  tribe  became 
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a  nation,  the  king  authorizing  others  to  assist  him  in 
these  duties.  In  the  Great  Charter  ^ve  see  that  the  people 
stipulated  for  a  "lawful  trial,"  and  a  "trial  by  jury,"  that 
is,  before  a  sworn  number  of  their  fellow-subjects.  This 
early  pi-actice  and  these  stipulations  were  the  beginnings  of 
that  wide  sj-stem  of  Courts  of  Justice,  which  are  presided 
over  by  judges  "learned  in  the  laws,"  and  which  through- 
out the  year,  and  through  all  the  land,  decide  as  to  the 
law  between  man  and  man,  and  even  between  provinces 
and  pai'liaments.  These  judges  derive  their  authority 
from  the  same  source  as  the  magistrates,  and  in  the  courts 
are  themselves  bound  by  special  statutes,  as  to  how  they 
shall  explain  the  laws  and  decide  by  them. 

10.  There  are  many  courts  in  the  realm,  but  to-day  the 
highest  is  that  of  the  Queen,  advised  by  Her  Pri^-y  Coun- 
cil. The  Sovereign  is  still  the  Chief  Magistrate.  The 
Sovereign  power  is  not  given  away,  it  is  only  shared  ^vith 
the  people  for  their  benefit,  and  remains  in  its  efficiency 
where  the  people  conferred  it  in  the  constitution,  for  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  making  and  enforcing  the  laws. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  FRENCH  NAMES. 


In  the  right-liand  column  all  the  vowels,  whether  long 
or  short,  have  their  ordinary  English  sound,  except  in  the 
case  of  en,  an,  on  and  in.  These  are  called  nasal  sounds 
in  French.  The  force  of  an,  en,  and  on  is  very  nearly 
that  of  on  in  the  English  word  tiyroiuj,  while  the  sound  of 
in  resembles  that  of  en  in  the  English  word  streu/jth. 
These  nasal  sounds  will  be  indicated  by  italics.  J  in 
Frencli  has  the  sound  of  z  in  azure,  and  may  he  represent- 
ted  by  zli.  The  syllables  of  French  words  must  receive  an 
eCLUal  stress  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation. 


Aix-la-Chapelle..Aks-ia-6h5pel. 

Belleau Bel-lo. 

Bisf  ot Bcc-go. 

Cabot Cab'-otu 

Caen KS-cji. 

Cataraqui Ka-til-ril-kee. 

Chaieurs Shal-lur. 

Chastes Shast. 

Chateauguay Sh5-to-gay. 

Chauviri Shu-vi/i. 

D'Aillebout Day-boo. 

D'Ar<renson Dar-zlie»t-son. 

D'Avaugour Da-vO-goor. 

De  Beauharnois.  De-bo-har-nwah. 

De  CalliSres De-Ca-yare. 

De  la  Barre D6-la-bar. 

Denonville De-nan- veel. 

Dieppe Dee-8p 

GalissoniCre G3,-lis-son-yare. 

Ghent Ghent. 

Isle  St.  Jean Eel-sin-zhc>». 

Jacques  Cartier.Zhak  Cart-ya. 
Joliette ZhOl-yet. 


JonquiSre Zho7ik-yare. 

Lauson Lo-zon. 

Ld  vis Lev-ee. 

Lcpine LS-peen. 

Longueull Lon-gay. 

Maisonneuve iIay-«o»i-niiv. 

Marquette Mar-ket. 

Maurepas More-p5. 

Miquelon Mee-kel-on. 

Montcalm Mon-kon. 

Montmagny Mon-man-yee. 

Monts Mon. 

Pierre Pee-are. 

Pontgravd  Pwi-gri-va, 

Quesne Kane. 

Rouen Roo-en. 

Rouilld  Roo-ee-ya. 

Royal Rwaw-yai. 

Soissons Swaw-so«. 

Vaudreuil Vo  drii-ee. 

Ventadour Ven-ta-door. 

Versailles Ver-say. 
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SPECIMEN  QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  TESTS. 


1.  What  facts  and  surmises  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New 

World  ? 

2.  Tell  briefly  the  story  of  the  French  discovery. 

3.  What  were  Champlain's  difficulties  ? 

4.  Compare  the  condition  of  America  in  1490  to  18S4. 

5.  Compare  the  progress  of  French  and  English  settlement 

on  this  continent. 

6.  Sketch  briefly  the  situation,  condition,   and  action  of  the 

principal  Indian  tribes  during  the  period   of  coloniza- 
tion. 

7.  State  the  various  causes   of  quarrel  between   the   early 

French  and  English  colonies. 

8.  Detail  briefly  the  prominent  facts  in  the  colonial  wars. 

9.  What  was  the  influence  of  the  cession  of  Canada  upon  the 

Atlantic  colonies,  in  relation  to  their  rebellion  ? 

10.  Name  and  give  dates  for  the  several  Acts  of  the   British 

Parliament  relating  to  the  government  of  Canada. 

11.  What  has  been  the  order  of  constitutional  development  in 

all  the  provinces. 

12.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1791  ? 

13.  How  was  it  viewed  in  the  colonies? 

14.  What  is  meant  by  Responsible  Government  ? 

15.  What  state  of  affairs  in  the  several  provinces  led  to  the 

demand  for  it  ? 

16.  When  was  it  introduced  in  each  of  the  provinces  ? 

17.  Who  were  the  Governors   of  Canada   between   1841  and 

1867? 

18.  Name  and  give  dates  for  the  various  Treaties  which  have 

aS'ected  British  America. 

19.  State  the  particular  provisions  of  any  two  of  these. 

20.  What  is  the  office  of  parliaments  ?     Relate  the  manner  of 

their  procedure. 
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21.  Explain  the  terms,  motion,  bill,  act,  adjournment,  disso- 

lution, prorogation. 

22.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  'i 

23.  What  Act  first  made  provision  for  them  ? 

24.  What  were  the  objections  to  them  ? 

25.  When  and  how  finally  settled  ? 

26.  Name  the  various  "  tenures"  under  which  land  has  been 

accjuired  in  the  several  provinces. 

27.  Describe  them  briefly,  and  tell  in  what  province  each  was 

found. 

28.  What  cause  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  ? 

29.  Give  the  dates  at  which  the  .several  provinces  were  admit- 

ted into  the  Dominion. 

30.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  British  Xorth  America 

Act? 

31.  What  are   the   duties   of   the    Governor-General  of  tiie 

Dominion  ? 

32.  Sketch  the  history  of  steam  in  Canada. 

33.  Relate  some  circumstances  regarding  the  founding  of  Que- 

bec, Halifax,  Toronto,  Kingston,  Winnipeg,  and  Ottawa. 

34.  When  and  where  was  the  first  parliament  held  in  Ontario  ? 

35.  Who  were  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  ? 

36.  Relate  some  facts  regarding  La  Salle,  Champlain,  Wolfe, 

Brock,  Tecumaeh. 

37.  Sketch  the  efforts  made  to  promote  education  in  Canada. 

38.  What  was  tlie  effect  of  the   American   Civil   war   upon 

Canada  ? 

39.  What  difficulties  were  settled  by  the  Washington  Treaty  ? 

40.  Sketch  briefly  the  story  of  any  one  of  the  provinces, 

41.  How  often,  when,  and  by  whom  has  Quebec  been  besieged  ? 

42.  Relate  the  occasion  and  circumstances  of  the  visit  of  the 

Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada. 

43.  Sketch  the  Red  River  Rebellion. 

44.  Give   a  short   account  of  the  Canadian    Pacific  Railway 

Scheme — when  proposed — for  what  purpose — the  legis- 
lation regarding  it — and  progress  made. 


SPECIMEN   QUESTIONS   FOR   WRITTEN    TESTS.  1 

45.  Explain  the  terms  "Revenue  TariflF, "  and  "Protective 
Tariff.  "  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  question 
of  tariffs  submitted  to  the  people  ? 

4G.  What  legislation  must  follow  the  taking  of  the  census  ? 

47.  What  is  meant  by  "disallowance"?    How  may  disputes 

between  the  parliaments  under  Confederation  be  settled! 
Give  instances. 

48.  State    the    circumstances    under    which   a    Ministiy    is 

to  resign  power. 

49.  Give  the  names  and  dates  of  the  several  Governors-Gen- 

eral of  the  Dominion,  and  state  two  important  events 
in  the  regime  of  each. 

50.  What  events  in  Canadian  history   have  happened  in  the 

years  1791,  1763,  1867,  1837,  1858,  1755,  and  1842. 

51.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  any  three  men  you   think  most 

eminent  in  Canadian  history 
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